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A LOCAL ANTIQUARY. 
By Joun Mortimer. 


S I sat, on a recent day, along with other mourners, 

in that solemn temple of the dead which we call 

the Crematorium, where the remains of my friend Charles 
Roeder would shortly be reduced to ashes; and while, in 
the interval which elapsed before the coffin with the cross 
of purple heather lying on it, should pass behind the veil, 
valedictory words of an affectionate kind were being said 
in his praise by some who had been closely intimate with 
him, and thought him worthy to be loved; there came back 
to me the hazy recollection of how, in a bygone year, when 
a question of survival occurred between us, I had made 


a promise to him that if the opportunity came to me, I 


would put on record my own impression of him after he 
was gone. This appreciative note, therefore, must be 
taken as in the nature of a votive offering, but justifiable, 
as I hope it may be found, upon something wider than 
mere personal considerations. 

[ have called him an antiquary because, though that 
term did not cover all the qualities that went to the 
making of a most interesting personality, it was the 
predominant characteristic. Antiquity, in many mani- 
festations, had laid its spell upon him and he willingly 
yielded to it a life-long submission. More or less, perhaps, 
we are all sensitive to its beguiling influence. Hazlitt 
wrote an essay on it, seeking to show, in his own subtle 
and analytical manner, the nature of the attraction and 
the conditions under which it exists, and we find Charles 
Lamb, while wandering about “ Oxford in the vacation,” 
moved to such inspired questionings as these: “Antiquity ! 
thou wondrous charm, what art thou? That being 
nothing art everything! When thou wert thou wert not 
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antiquity. Thou wert nothing, but hadst a remoter 
antiquity, as thou calledst it, to look back to with blind 
veneration; thou thyself being to thyself flat, jejune, 
modern! What mystery lurks in this retroversion? or 
what half-Januses are we, that cannot look forward with 
the same idolatry with which we for ever revert! The 
mighty future is as nothing, being everything! The past 
is everything, being nothing!” 

A taste for antiquity often gives the possessor of it a 
marked individuality. As the dyer’s hand is subdued to 
what it works in the lover of old things is apt to become 
himself old-fashioned, to gather about him something of 
the rime of age in a fine incrustation. Moreover, in some 
aspects, your antiquary has furnished a congenial subject 
for the humourists of which Mr. Pickwick is a notable 
example. So too, is Jonathan Oldbuck, the central and 
delightful figure of Sir Walter Scott’s “ Antiquary.” 
They were both the discoverers of inscribed stones and the 
authors of ingenious speculations relating thereto, which 
were doomed to destructive criticism in ways delectably 
humorous, as we are all aware. 

It is in the nature of things that men engaged in the 
same pursuits should come together and form societies for 
mutual encouragement and help, and of the antiquarian 
kind there are many, with one supreme over all in its 
power to confer the distinction of fellowship on its 
members. In this connection I am reminded that in 
Crabb Robinson’s “ Diary” there is a memorandum under 
date Feb. 12th, 1829, to this effect: “ Before eight I went 
to the Antiquarian Society to consummate an act of folly 
by being admitted an F.S.A. As soon as the step was 
taken every one, even the members themselves, were ready 
to tell me how sunken the Society is. They do nothing 
at all, says every one. Certainly the evening did not put 
me in good humour with myself .... Two very insig- 
nificant little papers were read, from neither of which did 
1 collect a thought. One was a genealogical memoir, the 
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other an extract from a catalogue of furniture in the 
palace of Henry VIII. No attempt to draw any infer- 
ences, historical or otherwise, from any one article.” 
Altogether it was very dull, but Crabb is constrained to 
say in after years that he had made some agreeable 
acquaintances from his connection with the society, and 
found incidents of interest in its proceedings. Crabb was 
always a very clubable man, and his experience with the 
antiquarians did not prevent him becoming a member of 
the British Archeological Association of which, regarding 
a visit by that distinguished body to Canterbury, he tells 
Mrs. Wordsworth how he had become infected with the 
antiquarian enthusiasm. He, in his seventieth year, has 
acquired what is not to be lightly prized—new impres- 
sions, for he has seen barrows opened and a 
skeleton unearthed, likewise an urn taken from one of 
them filled with ashes and bones. Altogether it has 
proved a pleasant business, and of future days he says: 
“T have no doubt wherever we go we shall spread a love 
of antiquities.” Crabb’s characteristic contribution to the 
proceedings was the reading of one of Wordsworth’s 
sonnets, a favourite one, written by the poet regarding 
some relics taken from the Roman station at old Penrith. 
The opening lines are these: 


How profitless the relics that we cull, 
Troubling the last holds of ambitious Rome, 
Unless they chasten fancies that presume 
Too nigh, or idle agitations lull! 


Failing certain higher associations, the sage’s theory, the 
poet’s lay are but mere emptiness :— 


Obsolete lamps, whose light no time recalls, 
Urns without ashes, tearless lacrymals! 


I have been led into these literary reflections, these 
backward glancings, because, somehow, they seemed to 
grow out of, and group themselves round the memory of 
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my departed friend, to whom I must now make more 
personal and particular reference. He was not of English 
birth, having been born at Gera in Thuringia, Germany, 
from whence, at the age of twenty-one, he came to Man- 
chester on mercantile purposes intent more than forty 
years ago. ‘To us, therefore, he was a foreigner, and in 
one respect he remained a foreigner to the end, inasmuch 
as he was never naturalized. But he naturalized himself 
among us in another way, and to a degree that was 
remarkable, not to say unique, as far as my own experi- 
ence goes. One of my earliest impressions of him was a 
sense of wonderment which went on gaining strength ever 
afterwards, how he, who was not a native, could have 
identified and assimilated himself to his adopted surround- 
ings. No native of Manchester or the county could have 
been more interested in all that pertains to their local 
history, topography, social life, literature and folk speech. 
In a multitude of ways he was in sensitive touch with all 
these things, displaying withal an enthusiasm and single- 
ness of purpose in his investigations that put to shame 
many of us upon whom such matters have naturally more 
immediate and legitimate claims. He was a student in 
the truest meaning of the word; to acquire knowledge was 
with him a passion, and to that end he entered into many 
fields of research, but in the acquisition there was never 
any self-seeking. Personal vanity was in him an undis- 
coverable quantity, and no man could have been more 
indifferent to rewards or distinctions. He gathered only 
to distribute and to the enrichment of others rather than 
himself. To this quality in his nature I can bear evidence 
from personal experience. He was an ardent lover and 
accumulator of books, displaying towards them a catholi- 
city of taste, but with an affectionate leaning to those 
which were old, quaint or exceptional. He had a keen 
eye for the flotsam and jetsam of the book-stalls, the odds 
and ends of things, accounted trifles by many, but of 
which he was an eager snapper-up. Of these was a faded 
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little volume of the manuscript kind, in grey boards, 
which he brought to me one day on the chance that I 
might be disposed to deal with it in some form of literary 
use. It was a book of personal accounts kept by one who 
was in the service of the great Duke of Bridgwater, and 
it dealt with the transactions of the owner covering a 
period between 1780 and 1786, and which proved so 
humanly interesting that it provided ‘material for a 
paper which is to be found in the records of the 
Manchester Literary Club under the title of “ John 
Varey’s Cash Book.” To explore files of old news- 
papers and make extracts from them might be counted 
among his recreations, and to a_ local harvesting 
from such sources, generously placed at my disposal, I 
was enabled to put together “Some Notes on Thomas 
Quincey,” the father of the English opium eater. Another 
of these Club papers which owes its origin to him was one 
concerning “Caleb Talbot’s Commonplace Book,” a 
parchment-bound volume which he had picked up in some 
old book shop, a curious medley half diary, half scrap 
book, put together by a London cheesemonger, and very 
interesting and valuable to me,—as the finder thought it 
would be—in furnishing the somewhat romantic sequel 
to some “Adventures of John Keighley,” previously got 
together from manuscripts which came into my hands 
from two other sources. Treasures of this kind usually 
find their way to some safe storehouse like the Free 
Reference Library, where similar scrap and commonplace 
books of his own compiling may be met with. On one’s 
own shelves too there are reminders of his generosity ; and 
of how one day he brought with him some old volumes of 
poetry to be placed there. More touching, however, is his 
latest gift, composed during his painful and prolonged 
illness and not long before his death; it lies before me 
now in the shape of an original edition of “The Legendary 
and Poetical Remains of John Roby,” once the property 
of Edwin Waugh, and containing his autograph. He had 
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a great regard for Roby, arising out of his own love of 
legendary lore, a manifestation, on the imaginative side, 
of the true antiquarian spirit. To get into nearer touch 
with that, however, I must turn to some of his own contri- 
butions to antiquarian lore. These consist of papers for 
the most part contributed to the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society, of which, as of other similar learned 
bodies, he was an esteemed and valued member. In these 
productions he reveals himself to us in the most marked 
manifestation of his remarkable personality. In _ the 
necessity of things it had come about that he should 
throughout his life devote himself to business, first as a 
clerk in a shipping warehouse and afterwards as a dealer 
in textile fabrics under conditions which gave him more 
liberty and independence of action. In these respects he 
was a familiar figure in the haunts of trade, but it was 
always evident that the mere making of money was with 
him of subsidiary importance. Mercantile Manchester 
was interesting to him and useful to the extent of pro- 
viding him with the means of subsistence, but it was an 
older order of things belonging to it which proved the 
greater attraction, as witness his paper on “ The Bygones 
of Manchester,” to which I have had recourse, finding there, 
in the opening lines, the key-note to his mental attitude. 
Says he: “ There are few cities in England which can vie 
with Lancashire’s metropolis in its venerable historical 
continuity and industrial evolution. Prehistoric relics 
are scattered over the neighbourhood, and our thoughts 
revert to the remote ages when the stone and bronze using 
peoples had made their gradual way to the banks and 
valleys of the Irk, Medlock, and Irwell tributaries.” In 
this remote past he was in a congenial environment and 
to the revival of it by means of the discovery of relics 
pertaining thereto was to him an all-engrossing occupa- 
tion. And how lovingly and persistently he went to work, 
sparing no pains and with an exactitude in setting forth 
the results which was beyond praise. Always, it seemed, 
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to the beginnings of things he instinctively turned whether 
it was the beginnings of Manchester, its Post Office, its 
Royal Infirmary, or to the discovery of a Neolithic settle- 
ment on the shores of New Brighton. In his “ Maps and 
Views of Manchester,” in antique aspects he displays his 
interest in those aids to history. He was a man of maps 
and plans, and, to some extent, himself a cartographer. 
If he reduces a map from the Ordnance Survey it is to 
embellish it with other features of more ancient origin. 
“sites of ancient churches, 
Acresfield and the Parsonage,” and if you examine it you 
will find that he has marked on it the position and 
character of various interesting discoveries. His discourse 
on “ Recent Archeological Discoveries at Alderley Edge ” 
takes us further afield, and in company with a kindred 
spirit in the work of exploration. It is to the ancient 
copper mines that this attention is directed, and here 
again you have a most attractive map showing the results 


Here is one showing the 


rich in parts of it with inscribed records, here and there, 
it may be, of neolithic settlements, or the places where 
flint flakes and stone hammers were met with. And here 
it occurs to many how marvellously keen was his eye in 
detecting these antique fragments. One’s own obtuseness 
or blindness in such matters but increases one’s wonder. 
For him these remnants of a stone or other age seemed 
to lie on the surface, or if they were buried beneath he 
had an instinctive sense of their presence as certain dogs 
have of truffles, if such an illustration may be used 
without offence. He tells us that he once discovered a 
whole neolithic factory on Kersal Moor, the spoils of 
which in the forms of cones, flakes and knives made of 
chert and flint he deposited in the Peel Park Museum. 
I remember meeting with him once in the Lake District, 
in the main street of Ambleside it was. He had been to 
Grasmere, I think, to get some information regarding 
William Green, the Lake artist, of whom he has written, 
and in the course of his wanderings in the neighbourhood 
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had come upon the track of an old Roman road in evidence 
of which, sure enough, he was able to show me some 
fragment or fragments of Roman pottery which he had 
picked up on the way. And this leads me to say that his 
most important work, his magnum opus as it were, though 
it is of no great size, is his ‘“‘ Roman Manchester.” To 
that phase of the dead past lying beneath our modernity 
he devoted himself most strenuously in the way of 
discovery, to which he was helped considerably by large 
contemporary excavations in the neighbourhood of Castle- 
field. These he watched with a jealous unwearied eye 
for any trace of old Mancunium which the diggers’ spades 
might bring up. ‘To miss such an opportunity was not to 
be thought of, for was he not haunted by the recollection 
of lost ones in the past. I can almost imagine him 
shedding tears as he tells elsewhere how, when a portion 
of the old river-bed of the Irk was laid bare for excavating 
purposes, there came to light immense quantities of 
Roman and later coins, and he was not there to see. 
“ Unfortunately,” he says, “I was not present, and I 
deplore the irreparable loss of the opportunity to enrich 
our knowledge of the history of Manchester during the 
course of two thousand years.” 

The fruits of his unearthings are to be found in various 
museums, and those which came from the latest explora- 
tions form part of the Exhibition of Old Manchester at 
Queen’s Park. Of the adventures attending these dis- 
coveries and others which entered into the Roman Quest, 
the narrative to me is a most interesting one, and in the 
course of it I can picture to myself the worthy antiquary 
watching wherever an excavation was in progress the lines 
of his research, more deeply concerned I feel sure in 
what might turn up regarding what was once there than 
in what was to replace it, the new structure being to him, 
to use Charles Lamb’s words again, “ jejune modern.” 
It should be said further, that he would not only discourse 
and describe but indulge at times in imaginative word 
pictures regarding possible scenes and conditions. Of 
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these let me give one specimen in illustration from 
“Roman Manchester.” He says :— 


Before I close my account of Hunt’s Bank—-partly to 
refresh our minds from the multitude of details I have been 
obliged to force on your attention—I may wind up with a 
picture of the area, as it probably appeared to the eye in 
British and Roman times. From the botanical specimens 
which were brought up from the depth at Chetham College 
and the bottom of Hanging Ditch, and viewing the geological 
features revealed during the excavations at the Cathedral, 
forgetting for a few minutes flagged streets, pavements, and 
the bustle of railways and trams, which, with College and 
Cathedral, I have to waive for a moment from the neighbour- 
hood, we see ancient Hunt’s Hill rising from the precipitous 
red cliffs above the sparkling waters of the Irwell and the 
Irk in its primeval freshness, overspread with a _ thick 
stratum of gravel, and grey or bleached fine sand, on which 
grows the juniper, the heath, the golden shimmery gorse 
bush; while the brows and slopes of the gorge of Hanging 
Ditch, and the rivers are overhung with the graceful spray 
of the silvern birch, the hazel, the elder and the soft tendrils 
and arched shoots of the bramble, intermixed with thick 
clusters of bracken; the mosses carpet the ground of shady 
banks, while the Polytrichum warns us of some swampy 
patches. The oak, fond of the clayey undersoil, covers the 
higher ground of the Shude Hills, and the water mussel 
burrows in the muddy bottom of Hanging Ditch, while eel and 
fish swarm up the oozy pools of the Irk. Against the blue sky 
to the south-west, we descry the crenelated white-glimmering 
walls of the massive castrum at the Medlock, and bits of the 
Roman roads glinting here and there through the fretwork of 
the soft foliage. 


But I must now close, conscious of having done but 
scant justice to this local antiquary, and of having said 
nothing of many other aspects of him of a very attractive 
kind. For myself I shall treasure his memory, though of 
the once familiar figure nothing more remains save 





‘‘Two handfuls of white dust shut in an urn of brass.”’ 
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THE NOVELS OF MR. H. G. WELLS. 
By Hersert Tay or. 


ERBERT George Wells, the son of a professional 

cricketer, was born at Bromley, Kent, in 1866. His 
education commenced at a private school in Bromley, he 
proceeded to the Midhurst Grammar School and after- 
wards studied at the Royal College of Science, obtaining 
first-class honours in Zoology, and B.Se. at the London 
University. I also understand that for a time he was a 
shop assistant, and gather this was between the time of 
leaving the Grammar School and studying at the Royal 
College of Science. It is worthy of remark that Mr. Wells 
is one of the few novelists who have received a scientific 
training. 

Mr. Wells published his first book in 1895, His works 
include many fantastic romances concerning social prob- 
lems, a number of short stories as well as some half-dozen 
novels, and it is these I propose to consider in this paper. 

Mr. Wells is a lucid and vivid writer, he is able to 
convey definite ideas in simple language, in his novels he 
succeeds in creating an atmosphere suited to his subjects, 
he has a subtle insight into the influences which act on 
the minds of people and mould their character, he also 
brilliantly sketches for us the changes which have 
occurred in small English towns during the last century 
or more. In the “* New Machiavelli” an outline of the 
history of ‘‘ Bromstead”’ is given, describing the minor 
changes during the centuries preceding the 19th century 
and the great changes consequent on the industrial 
upheaval during that century. He describes the growth 
from a smal] market town, principally a stopping-place for 
coaches, into a nondescript manufacturing centre, how the 
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houses spring up and decay, the grass withers, the brooks 
become foul, the slums grow; the town from a place of 
sleepy charm becomes a scene of squalid confusion. 

“T remember a little valley and a rippling brook, a valley 
which first conveyed to me a sense of hills and rivers. 
The slopes seemed long for tired little feet, but it was a 
favourite walk, gradually the city grew, the stream 
became foul, it was covered, the refuse of the city filled 
the valley, dreary hollow blocks were piled on the top, 
now a hundred feet below what is a growing slum a sewer 
flows, the valley where the daisies grew is known no more. 
The stars twinkled at the sleeping daisies, the stars have 
seen Sodom become a pit and Babylon become a dust 
heap.” 

In “Tono Bungay” he has given us a well written 
description of a voyage down the Thames out to sea, and 
this forms the concluding chapter of that novel. I will 
give an extract :— 


Again and again in this book I have written of England 
as a feudal scheme overtaken by fatty degeneration. For 
the last time I must strike that note, as the memory of the 
dear neat little sunlit ancient Tower of London, lying away 
in a gap among the warehouses, comes back to me, that 
little accumulation of buildings, so provincially pleasant and 
dignified, overshadowed by the vulgarest, most typical 
exploit of modern England, the sham Gothic casings to the 
ironwork of the Tower Bridge. That Tower Bridge is the 
very balance and confirmation of Westminster’s dull pinna- 
cles and tower. That sham Gothic bridge; in the very gate 
of our Mother of Change the Sea! But after that one is in 
a world of accident and nature, for the third part of the 
panorama of London is beyond all law, order, and precedence, 
it is the seaport and the sea. 


One goes down the widening 
teaches through a monstrous 


variety of shipping, great 
steamers, great sailing ships, trailing the flags of all the 
world, a monstrous confusion of lighters, witches conferences 
of brown-sailed barges, wallowing tugs, a tumultuous crowd- 
ing and jostling of cranes and spars, and wharves, and stores 
and assertive inscriptions. Huge vistas of dock open right 
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and left of one, and here and there beyond and amidst it all 
are church towers, little patches of indescribably old-fashioned 
and worn-out houses, riverside pubs and the like, vestages of 
townships that were long since torn to fragments, and 
submerged in these new growths. And amidst it all, no 
plan appears, no intention, no comprehensive desire. That 
is the key to it all. Each day one feels that the pressure of 
commerce and traffic grew, grew insensibly monstrous, and 
first this man made a wharf and that erected a crane and then 
this company set to work and then that, and so they jostled 
together to make this unassimilable enormity of traffic. 
Through it we dodged and drove eager for the high seas. 


Another feature we find in Mr. Wells’s novels is 
the keen criticism of our educational systems; how they, 
in a large degree, are unfitted to provide youth with 
the sense of reality. He reviews the evil effect of the 
imperfect so-called private schools, now rapidly dying 
out, the many failures of the systems of education tried 
during the last generation; regarding these Mr. Wells 
recognises the difficulties to be overcome, and that there 
would be many failures. This aspect of things is par- 
ticularly dealt with in the ‘** New Machiavelli,” in which 
he evidently draws on the experience of his school and 
college life, and those of us who have received training in 
the science schools will appreciate the insight Mr. Wells 
shows. The spirit conveyed is of the high purpose which 
is behind the mind of young students. In “Tono Bungay” 
he writes :— 


London! I came to it young and without advisers, rather 
priggish, rather dangerously open-minded and very open- 
eyed, and with something, it is, I think, the common gift of 
imaginative youth, and I claim it unblushingly—fine in me, 
finer than the world, and seeking fine responses. I did not 
want simply to live, or simply to live happily or well, I 
wanted to serve, and do and make—with some nobility, it 
was in me. It is in half the youth of the world. 


We also have the life of the student pourtrayed in 
“Love and Mr. Lewisham.” In this work the atmosphere 
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of the scientific college is truthfully conveyed, the serious 
students, their mental activities and their desire to be 
informed; the intellectual interest they take in social 
problems, as well as in their scientific studies. The spirit 
of serious purpose is expressed together with the immature 
experience which is to be expected amongst young people. 
It is put to us that the youth of to-day is occupied with a 
definite attempt to understand the active forces in the 
community, the sense of order and discipline, and ulti- 
mately there steals over the consciousness of the students 
the influence of sex. There are few writers who have 
greater ability to describe the subtle growth of this 
influence, how youth emerges from adolescence to man- 
hood. We have suggested, in the novels, the reasons 
for the self-conscious, introspective attitude which is 
characteristic of young people to-day. 

The “ History of Mr. Polly ” and “ Kipps ” are stories of 
youths who have received little or no training, with merely 
a sentimental outlook towards life, youths with no know- 
ledge, ignorant sentimentalists, who want to do things, but 
don’t know how; they are shop assistants, dissatisfied with 
their lot. The life of shop assistants and the living-in 
system is sketched for us, there is much humour, but of the 
humour that is akin to tears. Mr. Polly ultimately finds 
rest after running away from things, as the odd man at a 
riverside inn, enjoying sunsets. Kipps finds rest and peace 
keeping a book shop, saving money to give his child a 
good education. 

Mr. Wells concerns himself much with love; he writes 
of love as an overpowering passion, beginning with timid 
and shy advances, a vibrating ecstasy, gathering in 
intensity, until it sweeps up all before it, the greatest 
force in nature, the force which ensures the next genera- 
tion. He distinguishes between sentimentalism and 
emotion; his characters are overwhelmed with love, they 
obey its call and follow. In one respect Mr. Wells follows 
the beaten track of novelists; he lays much emphasis on 
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the first kiss, his young men are grown up before they 
seem to have had even a nodding acquaintance with girls 
—the first kiss is the call; for good or evil it is the kiss 
of love. In the “ New Machiavelli” he writes :— 


I have come in these later years of my life to believe that 
it is possible for a man and woman to be absolutely real with 
one another, to stand naked souled to each other, unashamed 
and unafraid because of the all-glorifying love between them 

Most people never really look at one another. They 
look a little away to preconceived ideas, and each from the 
first days of love-making hides from the other, is afraid of 
disappointing, afraid of offending, afraid of discoveries in 
either sense. They build not solidly upon the rock of truth, 
but upon arches and pillars, and queer provisional supports, 
that are needed to make a common foundation, and below 
the fine fabric they sustain together begins for each of them 
a cavernous hidden life. Down there things may be prowling 
that scarce ever peep out to consciousness except in the grey 
half-light of sleepless nights, passions that flash out for an 
instant in an angry glance and are seen no more, starved 
victims, and beautiful dreams bricked up to die. 


I wonder if Mr. Wells has ever heard of games such as 
“ Kiss in the Ring,” “ Postman’s knock” and the endless 
variety of devices to encourage boys and girls to kiss each 
other. These may be considered as similar to vaccina- 
tion, they give the disease in a mild form so as to fortify 
us when we are overtaken with the real thing. Artistically 
he is quite right, his characters are such that love is 
likely to wreck, and there are many of similar type in 
the world, but where he fails is when he moralizes and 
uses his characters as examples of the commonplace. 

Mr. Wells says the perfect love story has yet to be 
written. I quite agree. It would have to be written by 
a perfectly mated man or woman, and it would probably 
be as dull as most successful ventures are. I think we 
shall have to be content with imperfect love stories and 
fill in the gaps ourselves. My reading tells me that it is 
the authors who have not had fortunate love experiences 
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who write the best love stories; this suggests the reason 
for the idealism of love stories, and why they are removed 
from reality. Mr. Wells has the ability to make his love 
stories glorify the dull seriousness of his characters, the 
meeting of Mr. Lewisham with Ethel is delicately and 
beautifully told. In this work I think we have his best 
love story. 

Mr. Lewisham, the serious young man who maps out a 
scheme of things and dreams great dreams of his benevo- 
lent activities when he reaches manhood, a_ student 
labouring under difficulties, absorbing knowledge, he is 
pictured in his room a poor struggling youth studying. 
He hears a footfall outside, he looks through the window 
and sees a “daintily trimmed hat, the shoulder of a jacket, 
and the tips of a nose and chin’’; he watches until she 
passes out of sight. This upsets his scheme of things, they 
afterwards meet; at their early meetings they vibrate with 
emotion, in time they marry, a child is to be born to them. 


‘* Yes, it was vanity, a boy’s vanity for me anyhow—I’m 
too two-sided, commonplace. 

‘‘ Dreams like mine—abilities like mine. Yes—any man! 
And yet .... The things I meant to do.” 

‘* Not for us— Not for us.” 

‘Come to think, it is all the child. The future is the 
child. The Future. What are we—any of us—but servants 
or traitors to that? ”’ 

‘ Natural selection—it follows—this way is happiness— 
must be. There can be no other.’ 

He sighed. ‘‘ To last a lifetime that is. And yet—it is 
almost as if life had played me a trick—promised so much 
given so little.’’ 

“No! One must not look at it in that way! That will 
not do! That will not do.” 

““Career! In itself it is a career—the most important 
career in the world. Father! Why should I want more? ” 

‘“‘And Ethel! No wonder she seemed shallow. She has 
been shallow. No wonder she was restless, unfulfilled. 
What had she to do? She was drudge. She was toy.” 

‘* Yes—This is life. This alone is life. For this we were 
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born and made. All these other things—all other things— 
they are only a sort of play.” 

His eyes rested on the card, on which years before he had 
written his scheme—he tears it up. 

‘* Play,’”? he whispered after a long silence. ‘‘ It is the end 
of adolescence,’’ he said, ‘‘ the end of empty dreams.”’ 


In the “New Machiavelli” Mr. Wells writes with 
insight and sympathy regarding “ Monkeys’ Parades ” : — 


One evening I came by chance on a number of young people 
promenading by the light of a row of shops, towards Becking- 
ton, and with all the glory of a cigarette between my lips, I 
joined their number. These twilight parades of young 
people, youngsters, chiefly of the lower middle classes, are 
one of the odd social developments of the great suburban 
growths—unkindly critics call them, I believe, Monkeys’ 
Parades—the shop apprentices, the young work girls, the 
boy clerks and so forth, stirred by mysterious intimations, 
spend their first earned money upon collars and ties, chiffon 
hats, smart lace collars, walking sticks, sunshades or 
cigarettes, and come valiantly into the vague transfiguring 
mingling of gaslight and twilight, to walk up and down, to 
eye meaningly, even to accost and make friends. It is a 
queer instinctive revolt from the narrow limited, friendless 
homes in which so many find themselves, a going out towards 
something, romance if you will, beauty that has suddenly 
become a need—a need that hitherto has lain dormant and 
unsuspected. They promenade—vulgar—it is as vulgar as 
the spirit that calls the moth abroad in the evening and 
lights the body of the glow-worm in the night. 


“The New Machiavelli” is undoubtedly a work of high 
purpose but I do not think it carries conviction. There 
is no doubt about its sincerity, but the general feeling 
after reading is one of confusion, we have the expression 
of sentiments which move thoughtful young men and 
their desire to work for the betterment of things and also 
the disturbing influence of sex. Mr. Wells somehow 
cannot reconcile the sex influence with an ordered scheme 
of life. He appears to be perfectly conscious of this 
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defect in the character of Richard Remington, as well as 
in characters pourtrayed in other of his works. It would 
appear to be his conviction that the youth of to-day is so 
shielded from the consciousness of the sex influence that 
in earlier years the mind is directed in a way which 
suggests a mechanical regularity in life, and when the 
period of adolescence arrives and realities have to be 
faced, this disturbing influence is found. One question 
Mr. Wells sets out to answer is whether it is better for 
children to become conscious of the sex influence in the 
miry byways familiar to us all, or whether the difficulty 
should be faced boldly and children made to realize the 
forces they will encounter, by methods which would 
appeal to their common sense and also to their natural 
emotions. 

In this work social problems are treated from the 
political standpoint; we are shown a hero, who in many 
respects is worthy of our sympathy, and by his lapses 
shows himself to be human. We have the familiar 
triangle—one man and two women. The first love is a 
highly educated girl who takes things second-hand, she 
lacks initiative but follows high ideals. Richard marries 
Margaret, later on there comes into his life a fresh active 
and inspiring girl, Isobel, with whom he has a more 
perfect sympathy. Richard Remington is put forward 
as a man who likes to see things nakedly. The first girl 
likes to see things shaded, with the rough corners smoothed 
away and everything in perfect taste. The second girl is 
more attracted by Richard’s desire to see things nakedly, 
and in the search for beauty through truth the conflict 
between the two women and Richard arises. The result 
is that the hero finds the only course which will give him 
satisfaction is to leave Margaret for Isobel. There is 
much writing about the social ostracism which follows 
such act and the loss to the community owing to this, 
and well known examples are cited, the point of view put 
forward suggests that by such ostracism the community 
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loses the services of eminent people. We are all familiar 
with this point of view, but I do not consider Mr. Wells 
by any means makes out a case for it. He seems to forget 
that the highest purpose is the elevation of the common- 
place and that definite forces act to ensure the permanence 
of the best influences. 

“Ann Veronica” is perhaps the least necessary of Mr. 
Wells’s novels; it is a slight study of the suburbans, and a 
daughter in revolt. We incidentally have the Woman’s 
Suffrage movement and one of the raids on the House of 
Commons is described. Why this book should have been 
censored by so many libraries I am unable to see, the 
book is, in my opinion, quite unimportant, the censoring of 
it merely advertised it, and I think those who thought it 
would be “ hot stuff’? would be sadly disappointed when 
they read it. I should not think any girl readers would 
be influenced in such a way as to desire to emulate Ann 
Veronica’s example, she had too many difficulties to over- 
come, 

In “Tono Bungay” Mr. Wells rises to his greatest 
height as a novelist. In this novel we have put before 
us probably the truest expression of the modern commer- 
cial spirit yet written. The character of the elder 
Ponderevo is the best of all Mr. Wells’s creations, and I 
think it ranks as one of the best studies of a business man 
in English literature. It is doubtful whether the author 
intended this character to be the principal one in the 
book, but there is no doubt it is the most successful. 
Edward Ponderevo is a great and abiding figure, the 
strains of simplicity, imagination, activity and unscru- 
pulousness combine to make him human,—and have we not 
recently had Mr. Hooley in tears in the witness box. The 
younger Ponderevo makes a good foil to his uncle; he is 
represented as being a serious young man with a thirst 
for knowledge and realities who, against his judgment, is 
drawn into the commercial vortex. The uncle is discus- 
sing the reasons why his nephew should join him, George 
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is just leaving South Kensington School, and thinks he 
would enter what he callsa plain straightforward business. 
His uncle says :— 


‘“ No George, there you are behind the times, the last of 
that sort was sold up about five years ago.” 

‘* Well, there’s scientific research.’’ 

‘* And who pays for that? Who put up that big City and 
Guild’s place at South Kensington? Enterprising business 
men! They fancy they will have a bit of science going on, 
they want a handy expert ever and again, and there you are! 
And what do you get for research when you’ve done it? Just 
a bare living, and no outlook. They just keep you to make 
discoveries, and if they fancy they’ll use them they do.” 


The elder Ponderevo is introduced to us as a chemist 
in a small country town. 


‘Things must be happening somewhere George—this isn’t 
the World, its cold mutton fat dead and stiff, and I’m buried 
in it up to the armpits—up in London things happen. 

‘“ Rush about, do things. There’s cover gambling. Ever 
heard of that, you put down a hundred say and buy ten 
thousand pounds worth, see, that’s a cover of one per cent. 
Things go up one, you sell, realize cent. per cent., down, 
whiff, its gone. Try again, cent. per cent., every day—Men 
are made or done for in an hour—and the shouting—— Well, 
that’s one way.” 


He tries and comes to grief, his shop is sold and he 
goes to London, lies low for a time, invents “ Tono 
Bungay,” the cure-all, it is a success, then comes the 
blistering satire on modern business methods. 

Ewart’s discussions with George are illuminating. He 
says :— 


‘What I like about it all, Ponderevo, is its poetry. That’s 
where we get the pull of the animals. No animal would ever 
run a factory like this . . . and it’s not your poetry only. 
It’s the poetry of the customer too. Poet answering poet, 
soul to soul, Health, Strength and Beauty—in a bottle—the 
magic philtre. Think of the people to whom your bottles of 
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footle go! (I’m calling it footle Ponderevo out of praise,’’ he 
said in parenthesis). 

‘‘ Think of the little clerks, and jaded women and over- 
worked people. People overstrained with wanting to do, 
people overstrained with wanting to be, people in fact over- 
strained. The real trouble of life, Ponderevo, isn’t that we 
exist—that’s a vulgar error, the real trouble is that we don’t 
really exist, and we want to. That’s what this—in the 
highest sense—muck stands for. The hunger to be for once 
really alive, to the finger tips. 

‘‘ Nobody wants to do and be the things people are— 
nobody. You don’t want to preside over this—this bottling. 
I don’t want to wear these beastly clothes and be led about 
by you, nobody wants to keep sticking labels on silly bottles 
at so many farthings a gross. That isn’t exciting. That’s 
sus—substratum. 

‘* None of us want to be what we are, or to do what we do. 
Except as a sort of basis, What do we want? You know, I 
know, nobody confesses. What we all want to be is some- 
thing perpetually young and beautiful. Young Joves— 
young Joves, Ponderevo,”’ his voice became loud, harsh and 
declamatory, ‘“‘ pursuing coy, half-willing nymphs through 
everlasting forests.” 


Mr. Wells revolts at the complacency of those who 
boast we live in a humanitarian age, those who talk of 
the horrors of bygone days and act as though the forces 
in the universe had conspired to give them a good time, 
to such Mr. Wells’s novels come as a rude shock. There 
are many people who would appear to feed on their own 
rhetoric, and spend their days declaiming the blessings 
of the glorious epoch in which it is their lot to exist, 
people who turn a blind eye to the reverse of the picture. 
There is a thoughtless crowd of people who say there is 
always room at the top and make every effort to get there, 
the top being an elevation above their fellows, but what 
actually happens is not a rising above, but a crushing 
down of all the weaker in their path, the difficulty of the 
situation is that the crushed are continually crushing one 
another. 
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It is not necessary to discuss why Mr. Wells’s genius 
has been directed into a particular channel, but it is 
evident that his early experiences have given him many 
ideas which he has felt a desire to express. I have tried 
to focus his point towards life and I find a great difficulty, 
one time he is in revolt against law and order, another 
time expresses his disappointment to find such a lack of 
law and order, he is undisciplined; this is not necessarily 
a defect but he takes himself so seriously that we must 
apply standards when criticising him, that he applies to 
the life he pourtrays. The outstanding thought Mr. 
Wells’s novels convey to me is, his conviction that people 
should think nakedly about all circumstances and condi- 
tions which are met with in life. He tries to show many 
of the difficulties which have to be faced and overcome, 





but it cannot be said that he points the way to overcome 
them. 

The note of revolt is characteristic of many of the 
ablest modern writers; they convey the sense of disap- 
pointment which is experienced by contact with the world, 
much of this, I think, is due to the mists of sentimentalism 
surrounding our early days, when parents take a pride 
in hiding the facts of life from their children, whose 
growing minds are filled with ideas and dreams which can 
never be realized. Some of the greatest disappointments 
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and hardest difficulties to overcome are those experienced 
when we are first embarked on the sea of life. Mr. Wells 
writes of the decadent phases of our civilization, he 
seems to see a tired old world, morbidly sexual, permeated 
with tyranny towards the weak. The effect of this is to 
cause a great depression of spirit after reading his works, 
but a reaction takes place, our minds after dwelling on 
the worst side of things, turn to the brighter side, we 
feel we have known the worst, all after is improvement. 

In a recent article Mr. Wells puts forward the idea that 
the function of the novel is plainly to hold the mirror to 
life, in it social problems should be discussed; he opposes 
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what he calls the tired giant theory, the giant being the 
heavy father who wants a novel to be something to pass a 
pleasant hour after dinner and before going to bed, some- 
thing “sloppy,” a novel that does not call for thought or 
anything else, just such as will give a pleasant tickle to 
the mind, and at the best induce sleep. We need not go 
far into a matter like this; there will always be authors 
who will write up to or down to the level of their readers. 
The true artist does not concern himself with any public, 
he is impelled by his art to express himself, the elect in 
the community discern his merits, it does not matter 
whether an author’s works are called novels or otherwise, 
the reading public will read what they choose. 

In writing novels for the purpose of discussing social 
problems, I think Mr. Wells places a serious limitation 
on his work, the rare insight, and subtlety of his mind, 
suggest an ability to rise to greater heights than 
he has yet achieved, but these will only be reached 
bya detachment of his personality from his work. In 
“Tono Bungay” this is more removed than in his other 
works, social problems are not so much discussed in this 
book, as suggested by the activities of the characters, and 
readers feel a greater desire to discuss them after reading, 
than when the characters are merely pegs to hang subjects 
upon, to keep them in view for analysis and discussion. 
These qualities in Mr. Wells’ works make them of value 
to contemporaries, but as time recedes their value will 
decrease because the problems which gave them birth will 
pass away, and while they will prove to be of value to 
students of the life of to-day, they will become less 
readily understood. 

In judging the quality of a novelist it is of the first 
importance that his characters produce the impression of 
people me have met, and I give Mr. Wells the credit of 
having produced that impression on me. It does not 
follow that we should like them any more than we like 
all the people we meet, or that we should agree with their 
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thoughts, it is sufficient to feel the characters have to 
face difficulties or enjoy pleasures we encounter or know 
exist, it is unintelligent to take up a position that because 
we do not feel in sympathy with an author, his work is 
inferior or unnecessary, to do so would merely express our 
limitations, and when we find such an author writing in 
a spirit of revolt against the present state of the com- 
munity, meeting with a large measure of success, it is 
important that his work be carefully considered, because 
ideas expressed become a force in the world and all forces 
require to be understood. 

The study of Mr. Wells causes my mind to receive an 
impression of the author as a figure looking over the 
world and dithering, dithering with fear, dithering with 
love, seeing confusion where he had hoped to find order, 
burdening himself with sorrows too great for his strength, 
and brooding over his weakness, groping to find a way 
to the beauty and strength he feels should be man’s 


inheritance and failing, a great figure but a sad one, one 
without hope. 





THE DEVIL AS A CHARACTER IN 
LITERATURE. 


By W. Noe JoHnson. 


4 x HE devil is a very old character in literature. He is 
probably as old as literature itself; for he appears 
in the guise of a serpent in the old story of Eve and the 
temptation in Eden, with which we are all so familiar. 
Like man himself he has played “ many parts,” and 
strangely varied are the réles in which he has been cast. 

An early and very remarkable account of him is given 
in “the Book of Job,’ where he is described with a 
simplicity of language, a grandeur of personality, and a 
dramatic vividness which perhaps have never been excelled. 
He is introduced in some of the so-called Miracle and 
Mystery Plays, in early Elizabethan drama, in our great 
epics, and more recently in Geethe’s “ Faust” and Bailey’s 
“ Festus.” 

Not only has the devil played in many parts, but in 
many different characters in those parts. By no means 
does he always appear as a repulsive being, solely devoted 
to evil deeds, or as a mean, cozening tempter. Even 
Milton told us that the devils had not lost “all their 
virtue.” At one time the devil becomes man’s willing and 
obedient servant, at another a sympathetic philosopher, at 
another even a cherub, and at another he is almost a hero, 
his determination and courage are so great. 

As the parts he has played vary, so do his form and 
colour. Cloven hoofs and a tail, the popular sure indica- 
tions of the devil, are trivial compared with some of the 
descriptions of his appearance. Sometimes his real 
personality has been so entirely concealed by his assumed 
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appearance that he has had to declare who he was and 
what he wanted. Even Faust, with all his knowledge of 
the world, had to ask who he was when Mephisto appeared ; 
and Pug in Ben Jonson’s play “ The Devil is an Ass” had 
to tell Fitzdottrel that he, Pug, was a devil. 

The devil is never, or hardly ever, represented as given 
to swearing. We might have expected his mouth to have 
been constantly filled with fearful oaths. But it is not so. 
Our ordinary and respectable adjectives are usually found 
sufficient to express his desires and emotions. In fact, we 
may say that his language shows much feeling for propriety 
and even refinement. In this he appears in favourable 
contrast to some fleshly mortals, who, it must be admitted, 
occasionally err in the use of strong and “sanguine” 
expletives. 

In literature we meet with one great, chief devil, the 
arch-fiend, Lucifer, and an unlimited number of lesser 
devils. By design, or from circumstances, the latter have 
been divided into classes, with their allotted or enforced 
tasks, which increase in severity the nearer they are 
stationed to their chief. We thus see that among them a 
kind of organisation and a division of labour was supposed 
to exist, things with which many of us of to-day are only 
too familiar, 

As regards the colour of the devils, we find them black, 
yellow, red, and even blue. For some reason, which I 
will refrain from attempting to explain, they do not 
appear to have affected green. These colours may be 
typical of the nature of their fiery abode, the yellow and 
red being flames, and the black and blue smoke. But it 
is no uncommon thing to see green flames (and blue also) 
in a fire. Why then should this colour have been 
neglected? Certainly the refreshing coolness of green 
would not seem appropriate; but blue is a cool colour 
also, and it has not been neglected, although it occurs 
much less frequently than yellow and red. Perhaps we 
ought not to expect too much consistency among 
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characters such as those with whom we are at present 
concerned. 

The amount of literary matter in which devils are 
introduced—in poetry, the drama, in fiction, and in real 
life—is so vast that I have been compelled to limit my 
survey almost entirely to poetry and the drama, and to a 
selection from these. But before turning to actual 
literary delineations of the devil it may be interesting to 
mention two which are intimately connected with litera- 
ture, although they are not inventions of literary men. 
The first is a form of devil that appeared in Europe about 
1485, and one which has continued to increase ever since 
with great rapidity. There are many in all enlightened 
towns of any greatness. He is generally but little thought 
of by literary men, although very necessary to the produc- 
tion of their works. He is a mere drudge in many cases, 
knocked about here and there by his superiors, and yet 
withal he is very useful in disseminating literature. This 
is the “ Printer’s Devil,’ and the only one at present 
existing in the flesh. Those who may be the fortunate 
possessors of any of the original “ Aldine” editions may 
be asked especially to remember the poor printer’s devil, 
for it was in connection with the great Venetian printer, 
Aldus Manutius, that he first made his appearance. This 
Aldus or Aldo employed a black slave in his printing 
office, who was popularly thought to be an imp of Satan. 
Aldo gave permission to anyone who doubted his slave 
being ordinary flesh and blood to come and pinch him. 
How far this corrected the falseness of public opinion is 
not known, but such is the history and origin of the 
printer’s devil. 

Among the famous London taverns connected with the 
meetings and clubs of literary men of the Elizabethan 
period there was one which stood in Fleet Street known 
as “ The Devil.” It was here that “ rare” Ben Jonson 
compiled the rules and presided over the meetings of the 
“ Apollo” Club; and it was here that (in his own words) 
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he drank bad wine at “The Devil” while he wrote his comedy 
“The Devil is an Ass.” This tavern was the resort of 
many notorious characters, such as members of Parliament 
and highwaymen,! besides poets and dramatists. It was 
in the Apollo chamber of “The Devil” that the odes 
written by the Poets Laureate in honour of the Court were 
rehearsed before being presented. On these rehearsals a 
wit of the time wrote the following epigram : — 
When Laureates make odes, do you ask of what sort? 
Do you ask if they’re good, or are evil ? 
You may judge—from the Devil they come to the court, 
And go from the court to the Devil. 


At a later time the house was much frequented by 
lawyers and physicians, and those worthy gentlemen, not 
wishing to lose an opportunity for business, used to hang 
a notice on the doors of their chambers, in the words, 
“Gone to ‘ The Devil,” so that their clients might know 
where to find them. 

But this devil has long since been swept away, like so 
much of London’s generous past. It lost its attractions 
and came into the not inappropriate possession of a firm 
of bankers. Not inappropriate because in the minds of 
many people there has long lurked the idea that 
“ Mammon ” and the Devil are near relatives, if one is not 
actually father of the other. 

In the early Middle Ages painting and sculpture were 
closely connected with the drama. This was so not only 
in their common aim and purpose, not only in presenting 
the same scenes and ideas, but also in the manner in which 
those scenes and ideas were visualised and the various 
characters taking part in them were portrayed. The 
earlier “ Mystery Plays” seem to have been little more 
than a “living” representation of incidents which had 
long been familiar in painting and sculpture. Some 


1. They were far superior both in birth and breeding to their 
modern representatives. 
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subjects may be readily accepted when painted or cut in 
stone, which “ shock” us when represented dramatically. 
And it is true that some of the ‘“ Mystery ” and “ Miracle ” 
plays seem little more than a buffoonery of incidents 
considered sacred. Whatever our opinions of these plays 
may be to-day, I feel certain they fulfilled a want of the 
time, and not an irreverent one, or at least that that was 
so with the best of them. 

In the Chester Mystery Plays, said to be the oldest in 
the English vernacular which have survived, there is one 
closely connected with our subject. It is called “ The 
Harrowing of Hell,” and as we should expect from the 
title, the Devil has a part therein. The subject of this 
play is founded on the old story of Jesus descending into 
Hell to liberate those good people who had died before his 
time, Satan pleads that they may not be taken from him, 
that it would be unkind to do so, or that if they must go 
he may go also. He is told he must remain bound to a 
stake. Then he begs that he may not be left alone, that 
someone may always be with him. Cain, Judas and 
others like them, he is informed, shall remain, to which 
he makes the following remarkable reply :— 


Now here my hand, I hold me payde, 
These points are playnly for my prow,’ 
If this be treu as thou has saide 
We shall have mo* than we have now. 


This Mystery contains many naive and amusing 
features; the ideas expressed are quaint, and yet not 
without an evident amount of reverence. The character 
of Satan is almost simple and childlike, the feelings he 
expresses are very human and remarkably free from the 
horrible and repulsive. The conflict is carried on in a 
determined manner, but for the most part (and this is 
worth noting) in a friendly spirit. 


I. profit. 2. more. 
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Sometimes we find the Devil outwitted, even by those 
who have sold themselves to him under bond, signed and 
sealed. There is an amusing instance of this in the play 
of “ The Merry Devil of Edmonton.” When the curtain 
goes up, Peter Fabel, a renowned scholar, whose fame the 
prologue tells us— 


. hath . . . been hitherto forgot 
By all the writers of this latter age 


is seen lying restless on his couch. Presently the chime 
sounds. At once trembling horror strikes Fabel’s heart, 
and his hair stands upright. Coreb, a satanic spirit, now 
enters, and tells Fabel that this hour the date expires, 
and he has come to claim his due, and must convey him 
to Inferno. Fabel does not like the idea of this; but 
having signed the deed with his own blood Coreb demands 
him for his master Lucifer. Fabel begs for a little time 
to despatch some business, and asks Coreb to rest himself 
for a while. He consents and is caused to seat himself in 
Fabel’s necromantic chair, from which he presently finds 
he cannot rise. Fabel now taunts him with being sick, 
fears he will die and offers aqua vitae. Fabel then 
demands seven more years on earth as a condition of 
Coreb’s release. This being granted, Fabel liberates 
Coreb, and says :— 

Then thus between us two this variance ends; 

Thou to thy fellow-fiends, I to my friends. 


This forms an introduction to the play, in which Fabel 
acts as a trickster and magician among some lovers and 
their parents, but ends by putting things right again and 
“doing good in love.” 

That “ The Merry Devil of Edmonton” was a popular 
favourite we find from the prologue in Ben Jonson’s “ The 
Devil is an Ass,” which has been already mentioned. 
Jonson gives us far more of the Devil in the “ Ass’ than 
we have in the “ Edmonton,” for he introduces not only 
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Satan, the great devil, but Pug, the less devil; and also 
Iniquity the vice. They all appear in the first scene. 
Pug wishes to have a month “ off” in which to play his 
pranks among men. Satan tells him he is too weak and 
dull a devil to take up any great affair on earth, for “ it 
is not everyone’s work.’”’ He says :— 


. The state of hell must care 
Whom it employs, in point of reputation, 
Here about London. You would make, I think, 
An agent to be sent to Lancashire 
Proper enough. 


It is not unusual for people to speak of the “ family 
honour,” and to make great efforts to protect it. From 
the above Satan is shown to have a similar feeling. But 
what is the meaning of the curious hit at Lancashire ;! 
had it any reference to the Lancashire witches, or were 
the people of the North considered to be less sharp, less 
wideawake than the Londoners? Ultimately it is arranged 
that Pug is to try his skill, but under conditions. He 
must appear in human form, and offer his services to the 
first man he meets. Forthwith he appears on earth, 
handsome in form and richly apparelled, and becomes the 
servant of Fitzdottrel. But Pug is not successful. Very 
soon his master gives him a beating, he is deceived and 
foiled by those around him, and finally finds himself a 
prisoner in chains in a cell in Newgate. Here old Iniquity 
comes to sneer and jeer at him, and tells him the chief 
salutes him with the offer of another month. But Pug has 
had enough, and attributes his failure to the conditions 
imposed : — 

Out upon thee! says Satan, 
The hurt thou hast done, to let men know their strength, 
And that they are able to outdo a devil 
. . will for ever be 
A scar upon our name. 
Sut up, away with him. 


1. The same is made at Northumberland. 
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Iniquity takes Pug on his back, and in a cloud of smoke, 
and with a loud explosion, carries him away. 

During the Middle Ages it was generally believed among 
the ignorant and superstitious that magicians and witches 
could “ raise” the Devil, and make him do their bidding. 
In Robert Greene’s comedy, “ The Honourable History of 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay,” we have a representation 
of this belief. It may seem strange that a Friar should 
invoke “the help of devils and ghastly fiends,” to 
accomplish his purposes, since he might be supposed to 
have access to spirits of another colour. The original of 
Friar Bacon is the student and philosopher Roger Bacon, 
who was a Franciscan. Bacon was believed to possess 
magical powers and to have dealings with the evil one. 
This was no uncommon belief of those who studied nature 
and alchemy, and although he was far in advance of his 
age, he believed in the existence of the “ philosopher’s 
stone.” In Greene’s comedy Bacon plays a part similar 
to Fabel’s in “ The Devil of Edmonton.” The Devil in 
the former is Bacon’s servant and messenger, and has no 
easy time of it. Miles, a poor scholar of Bacon’s, finally 
get himself into the Devil’s clutches, but scores off him at 
last, for before mounting his back he puts on his spurs. 


‘*Marry, my friend,’”’ says he, ‘‘if I find your pace either 
a trot or uneasy, .... I’ll make you feel the benefit of my 
spurs.” 


This he evidently does, for when the Devil carries him 
off he does so roaring. 

It it easy to see that these representations of the Devil 
consist largely of “ buffoonery,” and I imagine would 
produce much laughter among those who saw them, and 
also mixed feelings of dread and delight. How far they 
actually coincided with popular belief, and to what extent 
they disclose the moral status of the time, would be 
interesting inquiries, but they do not come within the 
limits of our subject. 
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Let us now turn to some works that are well known 
and of greater import. In point of time comes Dante’s 
“ Divina Commedia.” Regarding this stupendous epic, I 
have always thought that the “Inferno,” if not the 
“ Purgatorio” also, is the grim joke of a disappointed and 
embittered mind. If Dante had not been exiled—if he had 
not experienced “ how savours of salt another’s bread, and 
how hard the ascending and descending of another's stairs” 
—if he had not become a wanderer from his beloved city of 
Florence, would the Commedia have been written? I 
think it may admit of doubt. 

Dante tells us that justice was the founder of the 
“Inferno,” that to rear it 


. was the task of power divine, 
Supremest wisdom, and primeval love.! 


That may be; but Dante assumes himself the right of 
supreme judgment when he consigns men and women to 
their several places and punishments in the nine circles of 
Hell. If Dante had written only the “ Paradiso” our 
hearts would have been calm, for we need feel no qualms 
about his having placed people there, although it was 
daring for him to do even that. 

The Commedia is said to be a vision and an allegory. 
But when the denizens in Inferno are historical persons, 
many of Dante’s own time, and mentioned by name, it 
gives it an air of reality far removed from the sphere of 
imagination. 

Dante filled the great unknown with his own spites and 
despites, and these, if he really felt them, would or should 
have recoiled unworthily on himself. He rails at his foes 
and drowns in the abyss of woe the dogs he hated. I 
am not sure whether in supreme justice Dante might not 
find himself, for a time at least, in one of his own infernal 
circles and without Virgil at hand to protect him. 


1. Inferno, canto iii. 
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Dante’s devils are described rather than characterized— 
and his descriptions are those that were more or less 
current at the time. They are vast, monstrous beings, 
with wings and claws, such as were rudely depicted from 
the 9th to the 13th century, or such as we may see to-day 
on the walls of the Campo Santo at Pisa, and in the 
Duomo at Orvieto. No less than twelve are mentioned 
by name, apart from Lucifer the great arch-fiend. They 
inhabit the whole vast abyss, where only adoration of evil 
exists. 

In the final Canto of the “Inferno” Dante comes to the 
abode of Lucifer “the Emperor who sways the realm 
of sorrow.” He is a being of enormous dimensions, placed 
in the centre of the earth, and embedded in ice up to 
the middle of his breast. His head has three faces—one 
in front the hue of vermilion, one facing the right shoulder 
yellow, and one facing the left black. Under each face 
shot forth enormous bat-like wings, with which he flapped 
the air: 


. At six eyes he wept: 
At every mouth his teeth a sinner champ’d, 
Bruised as with ponderous engine : so that three 
Were in this guise tormented. 


If Dante sincerely felt that his ghastly descriptions 
represented or even typified actual facts one wonders 
where he found either “love” or “divinity” in them. 
It must have been a relief to him when he found his muse 
could make his Virgil say: “ All is seen ”’—‘ and it is 
time for parting.” 

In the year 1587, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, appeared 
the first history of “ Johann Faust,” the famous magician 
and “ black” artist. The writer tells us it is a warning 
against presumptuous sins and pride of intellect. It 
became popular, and must quickly have found its way 
to this country, for Christopher Marlowe wrote his play of 
“Dr. Faustus” probably in 1588, that is, in about a year 
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after the publication of the history. Goethe commenced 
his great tragedy of “ Faust” about two centuries later in 
1774 or 1775. 

Both tragedies are founded on the same plot, namely, a 
compact made between “ Faustus” or “ Faust,” and the 
Devil, in the person of Mephisto, for an extension of life 
for a stated period, on the expiration of which Faust 
delivers himself body and soul to Lucifer, This is not done 
without conditions. Mephisto is to be Faust’s servant and 
companion, he is to obtain the fulfilment of his desires, 
and enable him to see the world and enjoy its pleasures. 
In both plays Faust writes and signs the contract with 
his own blood, but in neither case is the bond signed by 
the Devil. Surely this was a strange omission in one 
so well versed in the law as Faust. In this there appears 
to be something sarcastic. Is the Devil more honourable 
than man? Is the Devil’s word his bond more surely 
than man’s? I fear so, from the plays. 

Marlowe’s “ Faustus” has been spoken of as almost a 
lyric in its simplicity. Whether we endorse that opinion 
or not, we must admit that it is simple in form and 
matter compared with Goethe’s “ Faust.” It possesses a 
crystal-like clearness, a distinctness in the working out 
of its elements, and an exquisite balance of the various 
parts with the whole. Goethe admitted it was greatly 
planned, and Swinburne called its author the “ first great 
English poet.” 

Dr. Faustus is shown conjuring; Mephistopheles 
appears. Faustus says to him :— 


. change thy shape; 
Thou are too ugly to attend on me: 
Go, and return an old Franciscan Friar, 
That holy shape becomes a Devil best. 


Mephisto promptly obeys, and forthwith promises to wait 
on Faustus and to do whatever he shall command. 
Marlowe does not make Mephisto a repulsive being nor his 
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character difficult to understand. He is chiefly concerned 
in giving Faustus advice—of course it is the Devil’s advice 
—in preventing him from giving way to good influences, 
in supplying his worldly desires, and in entertaining him, 
Let me remind you of the spectacle of the seven deadly 
sins (which gave Faustus no pleasure whatever), of the 
kissing of Helen of Troy and the snatching of the Pope’s 
dish and goblet. 

It is in the last scene that we feel the poignancy of the 
dread, inevitable end. Faustus is alone, and his own 
words (without any extraneous help or show) express his 
still unsatisfied spirit, his call for mercy, his awful, raving 
fear, his desire to escape. Mephisto is not even brought 
in to say a single word—his prey having been savagely 
played with is left to writhe alone in its agony; and only 
with the striking of the last hour of the twenty-four years, 
and with the final words of Faustus is there thunder and 
lightning, and devils enter to carry him away. 

Goethe’s “ Faust” is a long and very complex work 
compared with Marlowe’s “ Faustus.” Many have been 
unable to discover its purpose or meaning. Some have 
valled it a string of magic lantern shows having no 
connection; others have said that much of it is vulgar, 
licentious and blasphemous,! and have therefore con- 
demned it. 

At present we are only interested in one character in the 
play, and that is Mephistopheles. I may say at once that 
this Mephisto is more truly, more wholly a devil—a devil 
in spirit and in deed—than we have so far glanced at. 
It is in the second prologue that we find the real character 
of Mephisto disclosed. He is the “spirit that denies,” 
whose effrontery is so bold that he feels no awe even in the 
Creator’s presence. He feels no emotion and will not 
believe that others do. In one place he says to the 
Almighty (called Der Herr by Goethe): “ Pardon me, I 


1. Coleridge being among the latter. 
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cannot utter fine phrases”; and after their conference he 
utters words of startling levity and sarcasm. 


Der Herr :— 


He says of 


. he is so civil: 
I rather like our good old governor— 
Think only of his speaking to the devil! 


But Mephistopheles is no hypocrite; he pays no homage 
to virtue; he scorns it. He is a sceptic thorough and 
complete. His utter callousness is felt the most when 
we come to the final heartrending scene between Margaret 
and Faust, which few can read without tears. Margaret 
is ruined, distraught, in prison (a murderess, whose 
seduction has led to infanticide), awaiting her execution. 
Faust, through love, wild and passionate, attempts to save 
her. Amid the anguish and tearing passion of these two, 
there is only the sinister curl of the lips and the absolute 
stony indifference of Mephisto. And at the end, when 
Faust wishes he never had been born, and Margaret prays 
for Heaven’s mercy, Mephisto is still unmoved—steel cold, 
absolutely heartless : — 


Come—she is judged! Hither to me! 


If the atmosphere of Goethe’s “ Faust” had been other 
than it is it would have given some people less offence. 
That Goethe could have given the play a different one had 
he chosen no one can doubt. Briefly, the play is twofold. 
As G. H. Lewes says,! it is “a problem and a picture. 
The problem being the eternal one of intellectual and 
social existence, the picture representing opinions, senti- 
ments, classes, moving on the stage of life.” 

The story itself is legendary, and Goethe in presenting it 
has largely chosen the atmosphere of the old “ Mystery ” 
play, rather than one in harmony with modern ideas. 
Faust is a type of man not uncommon in later medieval 


1. Life of Goethe. 
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times. He has sounded the depths of religion, metaphysics, 
philosophy, knowledge—and has found nothing satisfying. 
Henceforth his pursuit shall be enjoyment, and he is 
willing to perish with Lucifer for ever if during an 
extension of life he may only find one joy of which he can 
say, “Remain with me; thou art fair!” 

It is in Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost” that we have the 
grandest description of Satan. Envy, revenge, ambition, 
we are told, were the cause of his downfall from Heaven. 
But this loss of high estate and happiness has not served 
to cure these maladies, but to increase them. His pains 
in Hell have stimulated and provoked his greater courage, 
and he determines to use his utmost power to upset the 
peace of Paradise. Milton’s Satan, like Goethe’s, is a 
complex being. But by no means is he entirely bad; he 
still retains some virtues. He is capable of feelings and 
emotions of a high order,! and thus offers a strong contrast 
to Gethe’s Mephisto. Satan is daring, deceitful, cunning, 
defiant ; he 


Could make the worse appear the better reason. 


If he had not possessed these bad qualities Milton would 
never have written his great epic, and we should never 
have had his grand distressful picture to study. His 
Satan possesses an almost kaleidoscopic power of changing 
his appearance. At one time he 

Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 

Lay floating many a rood... 


huge in length, mighty in stature, with enormous wings; 
his face 
. intrencht deep scars of thunder ; 
BPR cc cnncs Oe 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under Browes 
Of dauntless courage . 
Waiting revenge. 


1. Namely, ambition, emulation, joy, sorrow, and pity. 
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His eye is cruel, but casts signs of remorse and passion for 
the fellows of his crime. Another time he assumes the 
form of a stripling cherub, his face youthful with celestial 
smiles, his flowing hair curling below a coronet, and wear- 
ing coloured wings spangled with gold; and at others he 
appears as a cormorant, a lion, a tiger, and last, but not 
least, as the familiar serpent. Milton makes Satan say :— 


. who would loose 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity, 


and it is in the second book that we have that grand 
description of the rousing of pandemonium, the courageous 
determination to re-conquer Heaven; and Satan, inflamed 
with highest design, puts on swift wings and takes his 
solitary journey to the confines of Chaos and the steps 
of Heaven’s high battlemented city, and from thence to 
carry out his plot on earth, 

It has been said that readers of “‘ Paradise Lost ” begin 
to yawn when they come to the last two books. Is this 
yawning the result of Satan’s departure, for by that time 
he has spoken his last line and has left the stage? I 
must confess for myself that the splendour of Milton’s 
descriptions of Satan and Inferno, the grandeur of Satan’s 
character—its profound depths and heights—and the 
progress of his subtle plan of revenge, carry me forward 
to its accomplishment, with an intensity of interest and of 
wonder which I do not feel afterwards. 

Coming, finally, to the Lucifer of Byron’s “ Cain,” we 
find a great contrast to any of the foregoing. He is not 
given to changing his appearance, nor are stage effects 
brought in to make him impressive. There is no fire, no 
thunder and lightning. The absence of these make him a 
more serious and dignified devil than even Milton’s, 
Byron’s Lucifer is a philosophic arguer, and somewhat 
Socratic in his method. He asks questions and leaves Cain 
to answer them if he can. He makes Cain his pupil, 
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for whom he attests the interest of a teacher. He does not 
“ deny ”—like Goethe’s Mephisto—he accepts and accords. 
He believes in the “ good” principle, but diminishes almost 
to a line the gulf between the good and the evil, even if he 
does not place the evil highest. But he is the most 
insidious of devils because his method of attack slowly but 
surely causes moral depression in the soul of Cain. This 
is most deadly, especially when it comes, as in this 
instance, from one who is suave, who acted like a con- 
siderate gentleman! who was not less beautiful than an 
angel of Paradise, and who looked almost a god. Lucifer 
says (arguing on “ The Fall ”’) :— 


I tempt none 
Save with the truth : was not the tree, the tree 
Of knowledge? and was not the tree of life 
Still fruitful? Did I bid her pluck them not. 


and he asks :— 


. Then who was the Demon? He 
Who would not let ye live, or he who would 
Have made ye live forever, in the joy 
And power of knowledge ? 


And so he argues until Cain says within himself, “ He is 
a god.” Lucifer conducts Cain through the abyss of 
space; then to Hades, and back to earth. His final advice 
to Cain is, not to let his reason be overswayed by faith, 
against “ all external sense and feeling.” And so, with a 
mind oppressed in an ocean of opposing forces and dark 
with thoughts the intensity of which he cannot fathom, 
Cain strikes the first blow of death. Byron’s “ Mystery” 
leads us on step by step with increasing interest as Cain is 
slowly drawn into the toils, but, as in “ Paradise Lost,” its 
attraction begins to flag after the “chief” actor has 
finished his part. Goethe showed more dramatic wisdom 
in keeping Mephisto on the stage to the end, and giving 
him the final words. 
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Those of our earlier writers who have characterised the 
Devil did not generally do so seriously. With them he 
is a mischief-maker, sometimes a merry fellow; he was not 
repulsively bad—although bad enough—and his appear- 
ance would often produce laughter. They did not grant 
him much greatness of intellect or nobility of character. 
It remained for our later poets to make him great—great 
both in form and in intellectual capacity. Like the Greek 
Medusa, who from being represented as a monster, became 
a figure of beauty, so they have changed the Devil, until 
in power and wisdom he is almost supreme, although the 
trail of the serpent, as in Medusa, is still there. 

In the works above cited it is curious to note that those 
who succumbed to Mephisto’s influence possessed some 
prior weakness. Eve was too self-conscious of her beauty, 
Cain was tired of tilling the ground, and had begun to 
question the use and goodness of life, and Faust had 
dipped into forbidden books. None of those who were the 
special object of Mephisto’s regard were afraid of him. 
Eve, Dr. Faustus, Faust and Cain certainly were not. But 
Adah, Cain’s wife, with a woman’s instinct, seems to have 
been uneasy when she first saw him. 

Burns, Seott and others have said that Satan is the hero 
of “ Paradise Lost.” The lofty scorn of suffering rather 
than accept the joys of submission, the unconquerable 
resistance of good—united with the spirit of caustie wit 
and artful persuasion—which we find in Satan and Lucifer 
certainly raise them towards the heroic. But I cannot 
think that Milton deliberately intended to make Satan the 
chief character—the hero—in his great epic. About 
Byron I am not so sure, but I should be inclined to say 
that he did intend Lucifer to be the principal character in 
“ Cain.” 

I said the Devil had played many parts. He has done 
so in the past, not only in literature, but in painting, 
even in music and in architecture. There is scarcely a 


Gothic church of importance where we cannot find him 
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slyly peeping from some sculptured niche or portal. In 
the literature of to-day the Devil, per se, is practically 
absent. He no more struts the stage of our varied life. 
And from the present tendency it seems unlikely that any 
poet or dramatist in an epic or in a tragedy will again 
attempt another large and full conception of his character, 
although there must still be untrodden paths and untried 
aspects which would lend themselves to literary presenta- 
tion and development. 
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“THE IRISH DRUMMER.” 
By Watter EmsLey. 


| Saeiaie now ! Oi’ve had a shlapeless noight! Oi’m black 
an’ blue and sore; 
Oi cannot git my wits to worrk, to thry an’ think it o’er. 
Oi’m bandaged here, Oi’m bandaged there, Ui’ve got two 
blacken’d eyes, 
Oi shtink av liniment! my nose is twice its nat’ral soize. 


My lift leg’s lyin’ in a shplint, my ears they hang in 


shlits, 

Oi’m achin’ here, Oi’m achin’ there, and shpittin’ thrip’ny 
bits. 

Now, phwat has come to me at ahl? Be jabers! now ’tis 
clear! 


Oi practised wid the band last noight, that’s why Ui'm 
lyin’ here! 

An’ that’s what comes av harmony, an’ unison an’ things, 

"Tis “music is the food av love,” an’ this is phwat it 
brings ! 

Och! by the pow’rs my toes will soon be pointin’ to’ards 
the moon, 

In ahl my loife Oi niver felt so badly out of tune! 

"Twas Murphy’s pig that did the thrick by pushin’ thro’ 
the door 

Jist at the p’int when Mulligan proposed to tak’ the flure 

An’ play a lovely solo on his silver mounted flute ; 

"Twas “ Th’ harp that wance thro’ Tara’s halls,” an’ th’ 
band shtood round him, mute. 

The gintleman that pays the rint, he unobsarved had come, 

An’ pushin’ past ould Mulligan he knock’d Mull thro’ the 

drum! 
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My dhrum! my inshtrimint! My joy! my dearest thing 
in loife! 

Oi shtruck him bang between the eyes an’ thin commenced 
the shtrife! 

Mull shtruck me in a potent part ’twas just below the bilt, 

An’, whin Oi'd got my woind agin, ’twas an his chist Oi 
knilt, 

O’ll own Oi’d had a dhrop or two—an’ p’raps a two thri 
more. 

But thin he’d smash’d my dhrum, an’ so Oi kipt him on 
the flure 

Until he yell’d he’d had enough, thin—somewan fetch’d 
his woife, 

An’ phwat between the pair of ’em, they’ve nearly tuk my 
loife ! 

They bate me with the dhrum shticks, an’ they bate mi 
with the flute, - 

They smashed the ’cello an my head, an’ caused the shtars 
to shoot! 

They shtruck me with the candle shticks, they floored me 
with a chair! 

Oi’m bald in patches, where they pull’d out handfuls af 
my hair! 

If father Dooley hadn’t come an caused ’em ahl to flee 

By shwirling his big shtick around, ‘tis hangin’ they 
would be! 

Oi’ll have ’em both upon their knees, wid wailings an’ wid 
tears, 

Qi'll get thim thransportation, if Oi can, for twenty years ! 

It breaks my heart to think av it, an bitther is my cup, 

Oi’m thinkin’ that the band, loike me, is badly broken up! 








THE FETE DES VIGNERONS AT 
VEVEY. 
By C. L. Barnes. 


URING the week ending August 12th, 1905, the 
bright little town of Vevey, on the north shore of 
the Lake of Geneva, was en féte. Its narrow but pic- 
turesque streets were ablaze with bunting, and crowded 
with tourists from morning till night, a cordial welcome 
greeting the eye at each of the main entrances. The 
cause of all this activity was the “ Féte des Vignerons,” 
or vine-growers’ festival, an old-established institution, 
with fully three centuries of authentic history behind it, 
though the attempt to carry the chain back to pre- 
Christian times, when there still existed a cult of Bacchus 
at Athens, rests upon no secure foundation. It is quite 
in the nature of things, however, that in a vine-growing 
district a special celebration should be held after a 
particularly bounteous harvest, so that in this case tradi- 
tion has the support of probability. 

The local wits have not failed to remark that whereas 
in former times a comely altar, piled with the choicest 
grapes, expressed the gratitude of the vine-growers for 
benefits conferred, the same district is now dotted with 
ugly funnels, from which an angry vortex-ring of smoke 
is directed heavenwards whenever a hailstorm is feared. 

For the better cultivation of this most important 
industry the “ 
established about the middle of the 16th century, and 
fétes were organised by that date, though for a long time 


Louable Confrérie des Vignerons” was 


only on a very modest scale. Thus Rousseau, who did 
much to call attention to the charms of the district in 
his “ Nouvelle Héloise,” published in 1761, makes no 
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mention of the fact. By degrees the fame of the celebra- 
tion became more than local, and we learn from a recent 
issue of the “ Livret Officiel” that in 1797 the main 
features of the ceremony were on the lines since adopted. 

No one can accuse the Vaudois of riding their hobby 
to death, for since that time there have been only five 
festivals, viz., in 1833, 1851, 1865, 1889, and 1905. During 
the whole period the Confrérie has exercised its functions 
of superintending the viticulture of the Cantons, fighting 
the ** Phylloxera vastatrix”’ and the “ mildiou” (as the 
French term it), and, latterly, of awarding medals and 
premiums to the most successful “ vignerons.”’ 

To describe the féte of 1905 as it deserves would require 
a more fluent pen than mine. It was primarily a spectacle 
for the eye, a display of harmonious colour-schemes, of 
well-ordered movement, and appropriate symbolism. But 
there was also food for the ear, for the verses of M. Jean 
Morax and the music of M. Gustave Doret were so 
happily wedded as to gratify both mind and sense. Both 
collaborators brought to their work a fine artistic spirit. 
They owed nothing to their predecessors, for, if we except 
a few songs in patois, the libretto and music were both 
new. When I add that there were over a thousand 
performers, and that the great market-place at Vevey was 
practically filled by a huge wooden structure capable of 
seating 12,500 spectators, some idea of the magnitude of 
the preparations may be grasped. 

Access to the vast arena was given by three porches, 
bearing the names Pales, Ceres, and Bacchus respectively. 
These porches, with their Doric columns, entablatures, 
and architraves, all of massive dimensions, gleamed in the 
bright sunlight, while a spur of the Alps, close by, formed 
a magnificent background. Long before 8a.m., the hour 
at which the performance began, trains and steamers 
unloaded their human freight by the thousand, while the 
brightly-dressed throng formed an interesting spectacle. 

The proceedings began with a march of the entire group 
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of “ figurants,” who then sang an invocation to Agricul- 
ture, and took their respective places until their turn 
came to appear in the centre of things. Winter came 
first, as being the beginning of the agriculturists’ year, 
and was ushered in by hunters with their dogs, and wood- 
cutters with the implements of their craft. A troop of 
old men and women followed, accompanied by twenty-two 
couples wearing the costumes of as many Cantons, who 
formed a guard of honour to a newly-married couple, and 
executed a very skilful dance on the ample flooring in 
front of the orchestra. 

A labourer and a sower next appeared, the former 
chanting a song in the dialect of the Jorat district, unin- 
telligible but for the translation provided. 

The somewhat sombre colours appropriate to this season 
now gave way to the gay procession which accompanied 
the car of Pales. This deity, it may be observed, took 
shepherds under her especial care, and is one of those to 
whom our mother Eve is likened by Milton in the ninth 
book of “ Paradise Lost” :— 


To Pales or Pomona thus adorned 
Likest she seemed : Pomona when she fled 
Vertumnus, or to Ceres in her prime. 


The goddess smiled graciously from her lofty seat upon 
the assembled multitude, and appeared to be in a most 
propitious mood. Mme. Emmy Troyen-Blaesi, of Lau- 
sanne, as her priestess, then burst into song, and invoked 
her patron in a style which would have mollified a much 
more austere divinity. Her attendants also sang very 
sweetly, and thus added to the good impression made by 
the group. By common consent the “Chanson du Coucou”’ 
was voted one of the most effective pieces of the whole 
series, tastefully sung as it was by a number of boys and 
girls in pretty costumes. 

Another shake of the kaleidoscope, so to speak, and 
behold the sumptuous car of Ceres, whose priestess, Mme. 
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Welt-Hertzog, of Berlin, filled, so far as one solitary 
human voice could fill, the huge amphitheatre. Here, 
again, solos and choruses pleasantly alternated with one 
another, and honours were about equally divided between 
this pageant and the preceding, so that there was no room 
for rancour in the breasts of either of the goddesses 
concerned. The “ Ranz des Vaches,”’ sung with much 
feeling by M. Placide Curral, of Bulle, brought the third 
part of the ceremony to a fitting close. 

Switzerland does not yield to the rest of the world in 
the glory of her autumn tints, and of this the costumiers 
of the fourth and last scene were well aware. Dressed in 
flowing Greek draperies, the bevy of girls which followed 
the car of Bacchus made a striking picture, and by way 
of a finale they threw themselves down on the ground in 
such a manner as to suggest mounds of fallen leaves. 
Meanwhile the gay colours and lively dances rivetted 
one’s attention, till a general movement announced the 
approaching end of the performance. The whole mass of 
“figurants”’ then united in singing a “Hymne au 
Travail,” a really monumental effort, the echoes of which 
haunted the memory for a considerable time. From first 
to last the performance went without a hitch, and though 
absolute precision in every detail could not be expected 
under the circumstances, the whole spectacle was a 
triumph of rehearsal and stage management. Sad to say 
the last performance, on the 11th of August, had to be 
abandoned, owing to deluges of rain during each of four 
attempts to make a beginning. The performance which 
I attended was thus actually the last to be given, a piece 
of good fortune for which I have not ceased to be thankful. 








A CONSIDERATION OF THE WRITINGS 
OF FRANCESCO PETRARCA. 


By W. WHITEHEAD. 


E have most of us been told that Italy can boast of 
four great poets, Dante, Petrarca, Ariosto and 
Tasso, and by the majority of readers the claim has not 
been disputed. To my thinking Petrarca does not deserve 
this distinction, his title to fame resting on far different 
ground. In his early youth he succeeded beyond measure 
in the manipulation of the sonnet; Dante having immor- 
talized Beatrice, he set himself the task of making the 
mythical Laura still more celebrated, and from his time 
sonnet writing became the fashion not only in Italy but 
the world over, and every love-sick youth desirous of 
inditing one “ to his mistress’s eye-brow ” gained inspira- 
tion by perusing effusions made in “In Vita e Morte di 
Madonna Laura.” 

Granted the music of his words and the consummate 
art of his rhythms, is there anything in his sonnets, with 
the exception of his ode to Italy and perhaps one or two 
more, that we should wish to learn by heart and repeat at 
some future time for our edification or even for amuse- 
ment? He had no great message to deliver in these 
lucubrations, and we shall see later that he confesses he 
had none. In the sarcastic expression of Hamlet his 
messages are nothing but “ words, words, words.” 

The immortal author of “ Don Quixote ” was not slow to 
perceive this, and while ridiculing Ariosto’s “ Orlando 
Furioso,” did not forget Petrarca in his preface, inditing 
a sonnet to the ideal lady of the woebegone knight, 
Dulcinea del Toboso, in his own style. And the com- 
parison is wonderfully appropriate. For just as there was 
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no incomparable Dulcinea, as the errant knight imagined 
her, there never was any historical Laura as described in 
the sonnets; and the sentiments of Cervantes are not a 
bit less commonplace than Petrarca’s. Take the following 
as an example, and when we have listened to the music 
let us see the meaning of the words :— 


IN MORTE DI MADONNA LAURA. 


Da pil begli occhi e dal pitt chiaro viso 
Che mai splendesse; e dai pit bei capelli, 
Che facean l’oro e’] sol parer men belli; 
Dal piii dolce parlar c dolce viso; 

Dalle man, dalle braccia, che conquiso 
Senza muoversi avrian quai pit ribelli 
Fur d’amor mai, da pit bei piedi snelli. 
Dalla persona fatta in paradiso, 
Prendean vita i miei spirti; hor n’ ha diletto 
Il re celeste e i suoi alati corrieri; 

Ed io son qui rimaso, ignudo e cieco. 

Sol un conforto alle mie pene aspetto, 
Ch’ella che vede tutti i miei pensieri 
M’impetri grazia, ch’io possa esser seco. 


The literal translation of which is as follows :— 


My spirit took life from the most beautiful eyes and the 
clearest visage that ever resplended, and from her lovely 
tresses that made gold and even the sun appear less beautiful ; 
from her sweet talk and gentle smile; from her hands, from 
her arms, which without moving would have conquered the 
greatest enemy of love; from her winsome feet, yea from her 
whole person made in heaven. Now the heavenly King and 
His winged messengers have pleasure and I am left alone, 
naked and blind. One comfort I await to alleviate my 
sufferings, that she who sees my every thought may obtain 
grace for me to be with her once more. 


It is common knowledge how the sonneteering fashion 
spread under the influence of Petrarca. In the Eliza- 
bethan age our poets were carried away by it, not a few 
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acknowledging their obligation to the Italian. The 
following lines by Samuel Daniel are as good in sentiment 
as any of his prototype :— 


TO DELIA. 
Thou canst not die whilst any zeal abound 
In feeling hearts that can conceive these lines ; 
Though thou a Laura hast no Petrarch found 
In base attire, yet clearly beauty shines. 
And I though born within a colder clime 
Do feel mine inward heat as great—I know it; 
He never had more faith, although more rhyme; 
I love as well though he could better show it. 
But I may add one feather to thy fame, 
To help her flight throughout this fairest isle; 
And if my pen could more enlarge thy name 
Then shouldst thou live in an immortal style. 
For though that Laura better limnéd be, 
Suffice thou shalt be loved as well as she! 


I have so far dwelt on the Italian verses of Petrarca 
not with the object of disparagement but to indicate that 
his claim for glory lies in other directions, and if his 
admirers would devote themselves to the publication of his 
complete works, instead of indulging in meaningless 
panegyrics on his minor efforts they would be doing 
Petrarca a greater service. The edition published at 
Basle in 1554, and a later one published at the same place 
in 1581 are the most complete, though there are notable 
omissions. Petrarca’s countryman, J. Fracassetti, pub- 
lished an edition of his letters in three volumes at 
Florence 1859-63. But a really complete edition has yet 
to appear. 

The Latin works are those Petrarea prided himself most 
upon, and for which he was admired chiefly by his 
cultured contemporaries. He himself tells us: 


What was to him (Dante) if not his only occupation, 
certainly the supreme object of his life, to me was mere 
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sport, a pastime, the first essay of my powers.] Letter to 
Boccaccio, Fam. xxi, 15, about 1359. | 


And again writing to Boccaccio he says :— 


Stimulated by the enterprize of youth I began an extensive 
work in the vernacular language. I laid the foundation of 
the structure and got together my lime and stones and wood 

I concluded at length that I was building upon 
unstable earth and shifting sand and should simply waste 
my labours and see the work of my hand levelled by the 
common herd .... 1 stopped and changed my route—for a 
higher one I hope. 


That is the great difference between the writings of 
Petrarca and Dante. The former despised and condemned 
the common herd, while the latter in his “‘ Convivio ” wrote 
that some crumbs of knowledge might reach the poor 
sheep without a shepherd. Nor need we condemn 
Petrarca for having set out to accomplish the great work 
of restoring ancient literature, though it was to the 
neglect of his own. When he first commenced to write 
good Latin his friends smiled at him, but soon became 
only too anxious to imitate him. With his own hands he 
copied rare manuscripts of Cicero, he discovered the letters 
to Atticus, and other treatises, among which was one “ De 
Gloria,” which unfortunately was lost again in a tragico- 
comical manner. He tells us:— 


Whenever any of my friends took their departure and asked 
me if there were anything I desired from their country, I 
would reply nothing, except books, especially those of Cicero, 
and both orally and in writing would give them memoranda; 
and sometimes I sent supplications and sometimes money 
for this purpose not into Italy alone where I was better known 
but into France and Germany and even into Spain and 
Britain. And you will be surprised to hear I even sent to 
Greece, from whence I obtained not Cicero whom I expected, 
but Homer, who came to me a Greek, but by my aid and 
expense has become Latin, and now among the Latins 
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willingly dwells with me. [Rerum Senilium, xv, I, p. 1048. 
In this letter he recounts the irreparable loss of Cicero’s ‘‘ de 
Gloria.””] 


At first sight we are astonished at the apparent 
modernity of Petrarca’s style, but our wonder ceases when 
we reflect that it was perfected through the assiduous study 
of the classics, which have been the intellectual food of 
Europe ever since he became the first modern writer in 
history. Far different is his prose to the crampt and 
laboured style of Dante; had he written in Italian it would 
have been in the easy rounded periods of his friend 
Boccaccio, with whom he held long correspondence. In 
coming on a passage like this: “ Sed mihi cuncta versandi 
id solum temporis viaisse videar, quod oclosus aut solus 
viet’ [Rer, Memorandarum i, 1] one wonders if Charles 
Lamb had come across it and kept it in mind, when he 
wrote: 


I have indeed lived nominally fifty years, but deduct out 
of them the hours which 1 have lived to other people, and 
not to myself, and you will find me still a young fellow. 
For that is the only true Time which a man can properly 
call his own—that which he has all to himself: the rest, 
though in some sense he may be said to live in it, is other 
people’s time not his. 


Nothing could be more modern than the worldly wisdom 
expressed in the beginning of his essay “ De Avaritia 
Vitanda.” 


Indeed I do not forget what kind of admonitions the 
avaricious give to their sons, their friends and companions. 
Riches soon come to an end, expenses never. In proportion 
as you have money will you have nobility and glory; lose 
your money and you lose your credit, for there is no credit 
given to the poor; even if he swears, he is suspected of 
perjury. On the other hand the lies of the rich are taken 
for truth; virtue without wealth is naked, like a body without 
a cloak, a sword without a scabbard, an arrow without a 
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quiver. The sense of the poor is held for foolishness, his 
eloquence called temerity; his noble descent will be a dis- 
grace, his good looks an impediment, his friendships a 
burden, his children grief, his marriage a punishment, his 
life a mockery and toil. Riches will give you pleasures, 
honours, commands, clients, the familiarity of kings, the 
votes of the people. 


Petrarca in his youth received the poet’s laurel crown 
at Rome, which he himself felt to be so ill deserved that 
he laboured to be worthy of it by completing his Latin 
Epic “ Africa,” which nobody reads. The crown which he 
deserves and was given to him by those who really appre- 
ciated him was that of the first scholar of Europe. The 
title of the venerable volume containing his writings 
deserves translating, as shewing what literary men of the 
time of Erasmus thought of this Italian : — 


All the extant works of Francesco Petrarca, Florentine, the 
illustrious philosopher, orator and poet; the champion and 
restorer of literature and the Latin language, for centuries 
deformed and nearly buried in horrible barbarism. In which 
you will find besides precepts of theological, natural and 
moral philosophy an encyclopedia of the literal arts and a 
treasure of history, and divine power of poetry combined with 
majesty of discourse. To these are added the sonnets and 
Canzoni which the same author has written in the Italian 
language, in which he has been seen to equal the glory of 
the Greeks and the riches of the Latins, and in sweetness and 
elegance to have far surpassed the most cultured men of his 
age. All these we have again republished in four volumes 
cleared with great diligence from errors and restored to 
genuine integrity in many places. These have been bound 
in one volume, the contents of which you will find on the 
next page. You have also testimonials of this author by 
learned and famous men in literary matters. Printed at Basle 
by Henry Petri, 1554. 


Are these encomiums exaggerated? The answer is 
read the book. In the limited progress which I have 
made during the time at my disposal I have found the 
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matter most fascinating, and should say that the praise 
is in substance well merited. Had I an edition or could 
borrow one it would give me pleasure to read it from cover 
to cover, and I should derive instruction into the bargain. 
Letters to popes, emperors, poets, authors, politicians 
there are by the hundreds. Essays in the style of Seneca, 
treatises on solitude and similar themes in the diction of 
Cicero, Bucolic odes in imitation of Virgil, not to mention 
again his epic in nine books on the African Wars of Rome, 
annals of the emperors and metrical letters. Surely we 
owe him a debt of gratitude as one of the first to resus- 
citate the ancient learning and open the gates of culture 
to Europe. Dante resisted the persuasion of his friends 
to write his “ Divina Commedia” in Latin and became the 
founder of the Italian language; Petrarca on the contrary 
by catering for the learned, had from them his reward, 
but the real work of his life lies now embalmed in old 
neglected books, though all are ready to repeat the parrot- 
like cry that he was one of the greatest poets of Italy. 
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TEN MINUTES WITH DICKENS. 
By J. Lea Axon. 


N my judgment there is no doubt that Dickens was the 

most popular novelist of the last century and one of 

the greatest, if not the greatest, humourist that literary 
England has produced. 

He was a genius and a tremendous worker. After 
starting life as an outcast—for such he was for all practical 
purposes—through his industry combined with his wonder- 
ful gifts we find him being lionised and féted as a literary 
giant whilst still in his twenties, for which one can feel 
nothing but admiration. 

Up to the time that he obtained employment as a 
reporter in the House of Commons he was very poor, which 
fact brings to my mind the paper given by Judge Parry 
at the Manchester Literary Club entitled “Why be an 
Author?” In a modest attempt to answer this 
question, two of the reasons the Judge gave were, 
first, “‘ The monetary interest,’ and second, “ Having a 
message to deliver.’ Now I have said Dickens was hard 
up, and it naturally follows that he adopted authorship 
in the first place as a means of making money. But 
having overcome his poverty, there is no question that he 
wrote because he had a message to deliver, and in deliver- 
ing that message—being an admirable citizen—he em- 
bodied in his work those elements so essential to proper 
government: Linerty, Justice and Rerorm. Take as 
an example Rerorm. What statesman, whose business it 
is to set right the wrongs of the people, can claim to have 
introduced either directly or indirectly such reform—the 
betterment of conditions for all ages—in the school, the 
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workhouse and the prison to stop at these, than this great 
master of humour and pathos accomplished in sending 
forth his noble message. He, unlike most others, possessed 
the power of damaging the things he struck at. Nowa- 
days, when social reforms are in the air so to speak, and 
are being brought about by collective national forces, it 
is easy to forget how, in the past, one man advocated more or 
less singlehanded, that which is the chief work of England’s 
Ministers at the present time. Not that Dickens’s attempts 
at reform bore no immediate fruit; they did, as everybody 
knows. But in his day, Parliament did not take so much 
heed as it does now of the importance of the claims and 
needs of social reform. And Dickens’s forcible voice, 
often had to ring out alone in the cause of his less 
fortunate fellow creatures. It is perhaps appropriate if 
I mention here a few of the reforms or subjects incidental 
to reform which can to some extent be attributed to 
Dickens. Frankly humorous as “ Pickwick” is, which, by 
the way, he wrote when he was only twenty-four years of 
age, Dickens recorded with satisfaction that legal reforms 
had pared the claws of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg—that the 
laws relating to imprisonment for debt had been altered— 
and the Fleet Prison pulled down. 

In “Oliver Twist” the description of the workhouse; 
its inmates and governors, done in Dickens’s best style, 
was a frontal attack on the poor law administration of that 
time. “Bumble,” indeed, has passed into common use, as 
the typical workhouse official of the least satisfactory sort. 

In “ Nicholas Nickleby’ he dealt a death blow at the 
cheap Yorkshire schools, where revolting cruelties were 
committed. For this purpose we are told he went into 
Yorkshire to look up these cheap schools, to which public 
attention had been painfully attracted by a law case. He 
came back confirmed in his design, which was to destroy 
them if he could and he did. Writing in 1848 he declared 
that when “ Nicholas Nickleby” was begun in 1838 (ten 
years before), there were then a good many cheap York- 
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shire schools in existence. There are very few now, and 
in the opening remarks to the completed book, he mentions 
that more than one Yorkshire schoolmaster laid claim to 
be the original of Squeers, and he had reason to believe 
one worthy had actually consulted authorities learned in 
the law, as to his having good grounds on which to rest 
an action for libel. “ Barnaby Rudge” was written to 
express Dickens’s abhorrence of capital punishment. In 
“ Martin Chuzzlewit”’ he dealt, through strs. Gamp, with 
the drunken nurse of the period, and also exposed the 
iniquity of company promoting of the wild cat order. 
Also the limelight was focussed on hypocrisy. The name 
Pecksniff has become synonymous with a certain type of 
hypocrite, and the adjective Pecksniffian is commonly 
used. “ Bleak House” is a story with a purpose, the 
object in this instance being to ventilate the monstrous 
injustice wrought by delays in the old Court of Chancery, 
which defeated all the purposes of a court of justice. 
“There is a well-known suit in Chancery not yet decided,” 
Dickens wrote, “ which was commenced before the close of 
the last century, and in which more than double the 
amount of £70,000 has been swallowed up in costs.” 

In “ Hard Times,” Dickens fiercely attacked the political 
economists of the early Victorian school. The Bounderbys’ 
and Gradgrinds’ are typical of certain characters, and 
though they change their form of speech are still recog- 
nisable to-day. 

In a “ Tale of Two Cities,” which gave final proof that 
its author could handle a great theme in a manner that 
was worthy of its greatness, Dickens showed his hatred of 
tyranny, and calling attention to it in the way he did was 
indeed a public service. 

“The Old Curiosity Shop” deals with the immorality 
of gambling, whilst in “ Little Dorrit” he dealt with red 
tapeism and its aggravations. And so many examples 
could be given to prove that Dickens (as he himself said) 
systematically tried to turn fiction to the good account of 
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shewing the preventable wretchedness and misery in which 
the mass of the people dwell. 

Again, taking the question of prison reform, now 
occupying public attention; or education, a no less 
prominent question of the day; or the housing of the poor, 
and the proper care and welfare of children. These 
questions presented themselves to Dickens in just the same 
strenuous fashion years ago, and he gave utterance to 
sentiments and facts regarding them that might only have 
been uttered within the last few years. Dickens saw these 
things half a century ago. 

It seems strange to me, but then perhaps I am biassed, 
that there are people to be found who ridicule our taste 
when we say we enjoy Dickens. These superior people 
who generally have got a smattering of the Greek and 
Roman philosophers, not to mention George Bernard 
Shaw, and whose delight or apparent delight is only in 
the literature of to-day or to-morrow, say Dickens is out 
of date. I would remind them that next to the Bible 
and Shakespeare the works of Dickens enjoy the widest 
popularity. In a recent speech by Lord Rosebery on 
Dickens, we were told that there are 25,000,000 
sets of Dickens’s works in the world at the present 
time, after making due allowance for wear and _ tear, 
“and,” said Lord Rosebery, “we must all allow that 
the wear and tear of Dickens’s works must be the greatest 
wear and tear known in literature.” I need not go 
further I think in discussing the people who belittle 
Dickens as a writer. 

I do not claim for Dickens all the virtues of authorship. 
He had many faults, as every other author has, and like 
others made mistakes, but there is no mistaking this fact, 
that he does not come under that category which Addison 
spoke of when he said “ Were all books reduced to their 
quintessence, many a bulky author would make his 
appearance in a penny pamphlet.” Dickens was a satirist 
in the best sense. Unlike Byron, who satirised largely 
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out of a spirit of revenge, his object was an attempt to 
educate by this means, certain types of individuals to 
their reasonable and proper spheres and duties in the 
interest of all. 

The wholesomeness of Dickens’s work is especially 
pleasing. Yet there are some people who find fault even 
with this. They say he was too good and absurdly com- 
pare him with Balzac and “ George Sand.” Whilst I am 
justly proud of Dickens, I do not claim for him the 
beauties of language one associates with Dante and his 
“ Divine Comedy,” Homer's “ Iliad,” Goethe’s “ Faust,” 
or the philosophy of Cicero, Plato and Aristotle, or, 
the eloquence of Demosthenes, or the manners of a 
Chesterfield, or the culture of Johnson, or the ability 
of Francis Bacon. I contend he painted nothing ideal, 
classical or heroic, but nature in its commonest, 7.e., 
its truest form. Let me repeat that he had not the 
advantage of education, and therefore we marvel, and 
rightly so, at his brilliance and genius, and for the 
critics to make comparison with the masters I have quoted 
does him an injustice and defeats themselves. I 
would like to mention that Carlyle, and Ruskin, and 
Thackeray, and Tennyson united in Dickens’s praise, which 
has gone on resounding from their day to this. The real 
greatness, indeed, of Charles Dickens, the quality that 
distinguished him from all the writers of his time, was 
his universality. He appeals to everyone. Here he is 
with Shakespeare and with scarcely any other English 
writer besides. And exactly as Shakespeare, in such a 
play as “Hamlet,” is the delight of the most learned 
professor and yet is successfully presented on the boards 
of the most humble theatre both in England and America, 
so the writings of Dickens make their appeal to every 
home, and learned and unlearned alike are under the 
sway of his genius. Excellent is the advice of Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton to anyone inclined to be pessimistic, in 
reading Dickens, to “forego for a little the pleasures 
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of pessimism. Dream for one mad moment that the 
grass is green. Unlearn that sinister learning that 
you think so clear, deny that deadly knowledge, that you 
think you know. Surrender the very flower of your 
culture, give up the very jewel of your pride, abandon 
hopelessness, all ye who enter on the Study of Charles 
Dickens.” 

I had the pleasure of meeting Charles Dickens’s son, 
Alfred Tennyson Dickens, a few months ago. 
no more, having recently died in America. Among 
other things I heard from him concerning his father was 
a rather amusing story something as follows :—It seems 
one of Dickens’s sons was engaged on some vessel which 
at the time was lying at Portsmouth where Dickens was 
due to give one of his public readings. Desirous of 
showing some attention to the Captain of the vessel he 
invited him and his wife and a small party of friends to 
come to the reading. Now Dickens made it a practice { 
to change into his dress suit in the ante-room of the hall 
where he was speaking. 


He is now 


He was always very agitated 
before meeting his audience and in his agitation carelessly 
threw his discarded garments about the room. After his 
reading, the Captain and his wife and friends all adjourned 
with Dickens into this ante-room, and Dickens wishful of 
showing all the attention due to a lady was laughing and 
chatting and, as he thought, carefully wrapping the lady’s 
cloak round her shoulders. 


Imagine his dismay, when 
roars of laughter broke forth, to find that instead of 
putting the lady’s cloak on, he was carefully adjusting 
round her shoulders a pair of his inexpressibles. 
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By Wittiam A. C. Lioyp. 


HE sullen storm clouds roll away, 
The echoing thunder dies around, 
No more the yellow lightnings play 
Or angry waters lash the ground. 


From dripping trees the steam ascends, 
The torrent rushes headlong by, 

And where the narrow valley bends 
The sunlight glimmers through the sky, 


And decks with gold the bursting leaves, 
With spangles bright begems the grass, 
Or many a glittering strand enweaves 
To chase the raindrops as they pass. 


In every mood that Nature knows 
Of hope, fulfilment, or regret, 
In summer fruits, or winter snows, 

A deep abiding aim is set, 


Yet we, possessors of the mind, 
Too often drift, by current borne, 
And from what moorage we may find 
By other tides are rudely torn. 


Though greater far our scope than these 
Whose purpose suffers no defeat, 

The mountain tarns, the forest trees; 
Our mastery is incomplete; 
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For, as each grain of truth is wrung 

(With pain and sorrow oft-times fraught), 
Too oft afar is heedless flung 

What man with equal care has sought. 


The rocks, the winds, the woods, and streams— 
We bend their forces to our will; 

But scorn their ancient lore as dreams, 
And doubt its truth may teach us still. 


Amid the azure paths we sail— 
Imagination’s realms are gone. 

Bartered for use! Of what avail? 
We cannot live on use alone. 


We turn and grope amid the soil 

That clogs our sight, and hope to find 
An answer there. O wasted toil 

To gild the very chains that bind! 


The poet-sages’ song of old 

Held man enthralled, and cleansed his heart; 
Whence came the message they unfold, 

And whence the promptings of their art? 


They wrung from heaven words of flame 
And tamed the lightnings to their page 
Or scaled its fields. ’Twas theirs to claim 

Immortal guerdon for their wage. 


If Knowledge aided Fancy’s wings 
What endless vistas would be ours! 
Too little now, alas, she brings, 
Or far too much for meagre powers. 
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And what we oft reject as born 
In Superstition’s cave of yore, 
And laugh away with careless scorn, 
A riper knowledge will restore. 


Then what in faith man once believed 
Not knowing and not asking why, 
Will be again with joy received 
And dwell with Faith in unity. 





THE AUTHORSHIP OF “SIR JOHN 
CHIVERTON.” 


A Report. 


HE question of the authorship of “Sir John 
Chiverton,” although perhaps not of first-rate 
importance as a matter of literary history, is one of 
considerable interest, with which the Manchester Literary 
Club has a direct connection. The matter has come into 
prominence again owing to the publication of Mr, 8, M. 
Ellis’s elaborate book on “ William Harrison Ainsworth 
and his Friends.” Some of the statements in that work 
did not mdet with the approval of the representatives of 
the late Mf. John Partington Aston, and resulted in the 
publication) by Mr, Henry Harwood, M.A. (Oxon) of a 
booklet entitled “ The Authorship of Sir John Chiverton.” 
A suggestion having been made that the matter might be 
referred to a Committee of the Manchester Literary Club 
for an expression of opinion, the Council asked Mr. George 
Milner (President), Mr. C. W. Sutton (Vice-President) 
and Mr. W. E. A. Axon (Vice-President) to undertake 
that duty. In addition to the two books mentioned the 
Committee have had the advantage of a MS. memorandum 
of observations by Mr. Ellis on Mr, Harwood’s pamphlet. 
The questions requiring answer may be thus stated: 
Was Ainsworth the sole author? 
Was Aston the sole author? 


Was the book written in collaboration ? 


The first edition was published in 1825 by Mr. John 
Ebers, the father-in-law of Ainsworth, and the second 
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edition has Ainsworth’s name as publisher, because he had 
taken over the bookselling business. The book was issued 
without any indication of authorship, either on the title- 
page or elsewhere. Whilst Ainsworth never claimed the 
sole authorship, it is quite clear that he allowed the claim 
to be made in periodicals, etc., and in one or more from 
which he could certainly have excluded it. Apparently 
he was introduced to Sir Walter Scott as the author of 
“Sir John Chiverton.” Copies exist in which there are 
presentation inscriptions in the handwriting of Ainsworth, 
but it is to be observed that they are not signed, and it is 
even theoretically possible that they were written not as 
author but as agent of the author. On the other hand, 
it must be noted that when the Ainsworth banquet was 
held in Manchester in 1882 he carefully excluded the title 
from the list of his writings that was presented to every 
guest. But he is called the author in the biographical 
notice written by Laman Blanchard which appeared in 
“Ainsworth’s Magazine,” and was reprinted many times 
as an introduction to ‘* Rookwood.” 

As corroborative evidence there is the statement of 
William Henville, who claimed, when applying for 
assistance to Ainsworth, that he had acted as “* amanuensis 
in copying and collecting materials for your celebrated 
novel of ‘Sir John Chiverton.’”’ This does not amount 
to much. The “ Dedicatory Stanzas”’ were written by 
Ainsworth in Fanny Eber’s album, but as there is a letter 
from him to Aston asking for “ Dedicatory Stanzas ” this 
is not at all decisive. In 1874 a notice of Mr. Aston 
was written for the ‘“ Manchester Grammar School 
Register,” in which he was described as the author of 
“Sir John Chiverton.” <A proof of this was sent by Mr. 
James Crossley to Ainsworth, who added a statement that 
it was written “in collaboration with Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth.” There is no evidence that this interpolation 
was shown to Mr. Aston. When it was printed he made 
no protest at the time. 
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The evidence for Aston’s sole authorship is much fuller 
and is supported by documentary evidence unknown to 
Mr. Ellis when writing his book. Mr. Aston’s claim was 
made with perfect distinctness for him by the writer in 
1874 in the “Grammar School Register,” and by him in 
1877 in a letter to Mr. Sutton which was published by 
the Manchester Literary Club, and again in 1882 in a 
letter to the 7imes relating to the obituary notice, in 
which Ainsworth was described as the author. 

The first forty pages of “ Sir John Chiverton ” exist in 
Mr. Aston’s handwriting. There are many passages in 
letters from Ainsworth to Aston relating to the book. In 
one he asks that no portion be sent “ until the whole of 
the tale is completed”; in another he offers to buy 
the copyright; again in another he says, “ All the profit 
of this work is of course yours.” He obtained from Aston 
a story for “ Friendship’s Offering,’ and it was printed 
as “ By the Author of ‘ Sir John Chiverton.’” In letters 
from Ainsworth he is constantly urging Aston to other 
literary enterprises, but he does not make a single 
suggestion for joint authorship. 

It is remarkable that Aston either failed to see or failed 
to contradict any of the statements in which “ Chiverton ” 
was attributed to Ainsworth. It is also remarkable that 
Ainsworth should have allowed these statements to appear 
for his own personal claim, as made in later life, did not 
extend beyond collaboration. But to Aston, more and 
more engrossed in legal affairs and reaching a position of 
great weight and importance in Manchester, the reputation 
of a novelist was certainly not necessary and might prob- 
ably have been thought to be rather detrimental. But 
there is no ambiguity in the statement made by Mr. Aston. 
“TI have no wish,” he wrote in 1877, “ to be held out as an 
author at all, but if it must be I desire that it may be 
done correctly. Mr. Ainsworth never wrote a line of 
‘Sir John Chiverton,’ for which I am solely responsible.” 

This in brief is the statement of the case as it may be 
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deduced from documentary evidence now in_ print. 
Ainsworth never claimed the sole authorship, but he did 
not disclaim it. In the ‘“ Manchester Grammar School 
Register” Ainsworth claimed that Aston wrote in 
collaboration with himself. There is no evidence, it must 
be remembered, that this claim was brought to Mr. Aston’s 
notice. 

On the other hand, Mr. Aston allowed the statement 
that Ainsworth was the author of “ Sir John Chiverton ”’— 
a statement made in various literary papers, in Lockhart’s 
“ Life of Scott,” and in many editions of Ainsworth’s 
writings—to go uncontradicted for many years. When, 
in 1877, in the letter to Mr. Sutton, published by the 
Manchester Literary Club, Mr. Aston did claim the sole 
authorship Ainsworth made no demur, though the matter 
was brought under his notice. 

We have been favoured by Mr. 8S. M. Ellis with his 
views on Mr. Harwood’s book. He naturally regrets that 
these documents were not available when he wrote 
“ William Harrison Ainsworth and his Friends.” When 
they were communicated to him he offered to write a 
pamphlet including them to be sent to all holders of his 
book who could be traced, but he was not willing to allow 
that Mr. Aston was the sole author. To do so, he thinks, 
would be to brand Ainsworth as “ first a thief and then a 
liar.” But it is as invidious to discredit the claim of 
Aston as that of Ainsworth. We must deal with the 
evidence as it stands. 

Mr. Ellis’s modified conclusions are (1) that Ainsworth 
suggested the plot and localities of the romance. (2) That 
Aston wrote chapters one and two. (3) That on deciding 
to enlarge the scheme of the tale for publication in a 
volume by itself Ainsworth wrote chapters three and four, 
laying a scene at Rostherne, a village well known to him. 
(4) That Aston wrote the three remaining chapters. (5) 
That Ainsworth generally arranged the manuscript, 
corrected the proofs, and prefixed it with the Dedicatory 
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Stanzas written by him to Miss Fanny Ebers, and a 
“ motto” written at his request by James Crossley.” 

This statement of the respective shares of Ainsworth and 
Aston belongs to the realm of conjecture, and is not based 
on documentary evidence. 

Collaboration is a somewhat vague term, and in litera- 
ture may mean either very much or very little. That 
“Sir John Chiverton” had its origin in conversations 
between Ainsworth and Aston is admitted on both sides, 
but of the extent of these suggestions there is no evidence, 
We have no more knowledge of the reasons which led 
Aston to preserve silence when “ Sir John Chiverton ” was 
aseribed to Ainsworth than we have of the reasons which 
induced Ainsworth to write poems and dramas in earlier 


years as we know he did and pass them off as the pro- 


ductions of one of his boy friends at the Grammar School. 

It is a curious literary puzzle, but the evidence points 
to John Partingtun Aston as the author of the romance of 
“Sir John Chiverton ” with the aid of verbal suggestions 
from William Harrison Ainsworth. 








